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Was the World War 
fought intelligently? 


Liddell Hart 


THE WAR 
IN OUTLINE 


Here are the sad blunders, ingenious stratagems 
and thrilling victories of the last war presented 
with startling frankness by the foremost authority 
on the subject. All the essential facts that every 
civilized man or woman should know about the 
World War are in this book, encyclopedic in 
scope, brilliant, stimulating. 285 pages, 7 maps, 
$2.00. 


Did Columbus bie 
his way to fame? 


Charles Duff 


The TRUTH ABOUT 
COLUMBUS 


Because Christopher Columbus never wrote or 
spoke the truth when it threatened the fulfillment 
of his dreams, his whole life and genius has 
been shrouded in mystery. Here is the great drama 
of Columbus told truthfully for the first time, 
from original sources. Introduction by PHILIP 
GUEDALLA. Illustrated, $3.00. 


Send for a complete catalog. Address: 
RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 St., New York 


MEMOIRS OF 
COUNT 
BERNSTORFF 


The great German diplomat tells his own story of 
war time intrigue in London, Washington and 
the Balkans, and later, of his successful fight to 
include Germany in the League of Nations. Bern- 
storff omits nothing and apologizes for nothing 
—the result is the verdict of history itself. Illus- 
trated, $3.50. 


go Communist 
te susvive? 


R. Palme Dutt 
WORLD POLITICS: 


1918-1936 


The author of Fascism and Social Revolution re- 
views the questions of war and peace, The League 
of Nations, colonial empires, the relations of East 
and West, Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia, Fascism 
and Communism as parts of a single process now 
reshaping the world. Here is the Marxist point of 
view on world affairs—the most authoritative in 
print today. $2.50. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE CAMPAIGN LAST WEEK RECALLED THE 
snake fight in which each combatant heroically swallowed 
the other. Mr. Vandenberg charged the Administration 
with shutting him off the air in the now famous “‘phono- 
gtaph speech,” and Mr. Farley charged Mr. Vandenberg 
with trying to pull a fast one. The Republicans charged 
the President’s son James with having said that the 
President would railroad another NRA through, willy- 
nilly, and the Democrats charged the Republicans with 
having falsified James’s speech. Mr. Hoover accused the 
President of having juggled the nation’s accounts and 
implied that he ought to go to jail, and Mr. Landon and 
Mr. Knox accused him of aiming at dictatorship and im- 
plied that he ought to be impeached. Mr. Landon started 
off on an excursion to Los Angeles, determined to get 
the Townsend vote, and Mr. Roosevelt in a less ambitious 
mood started for a swing around New England to carry 
the gospel to the Yankees. Amos Pinchot gave the country 
another taste of that well-established phenomenon, the 
tired liberal, quoting H. G. Wells to prove Mr. Roosevelt 
was a Stalinite; but James Warburg cited Mr. Hull to 
prove that Mr. Roosevelt is hell-bent for internationalism. 
Perhaps all these things cancel one another. But the one 
thing that remains constant is the sustained reception Mr. 
Roosevelt has been accorded by the plain people wherever 
he has gone. In terms of the theater he has played to sold- 
out houses, while wherever Mr. Landon has stopped, his 
managers have laid an egg. This is not due entirely to the 
President’s cheery manner or his serene self-confidence. 
It is due, as Arthur Krock has suggested in a comment on 
the turn-out in Chicago, to the memory that the plain 
people still have of the days of 1932. 


* 


WHAT THREATENS TO BE A SECOND MOONEY 
case is shaping up in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Emer- 
son Jennings of that city and Charles Harris of Scranton 
have just been convicted of bombing the automobile of 
Judge W. Alfred Valentine on March 28, 1935. Jennings 
is a printer who on a number of occasions has had the 
temerity to write articles criticizing the Luzerne County 
courts in their conduct of miners’ trials. More than that, 
he was one of seven to sign a petition asking the impeach- 
ment of Judge Valentine for serving as “‘inquisitor, judge, 
jury, and committing magistrate’ in a miners’ case. Im- 
peachment proceedings were going on at the time of the 
bombing. Through the machinations of one Thomas Lyn- 
ott (under the alias of McHale), who had formerly been a 
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private detective in the employ of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, Jennings was arrested in August, 1935, charged 
with the bombing. ‘McHale,”” who was one of the wit- 
nesses against Jennings, had served as a county detective on 
the case for some months at $15 a day; his total pay, ac- 
cording to records in the controller's office, was $2,200, 
including $345 for unitemized “‘expenses.’’ Various ex- 
traordinary methods for obtaining evidence—among 
others, some highly dubious dictaphone records—were 
brought to light during the trial, but the high light of the 
case was the refusal of District Attorney Leon Schwartz 
to try it, because, he said, the evidence was insufficient. 
He recommended that the case be nolle prossed, but this 
recommendation was refused by the court, and former 
District Attorney Thomas M. Lewis was appointed special 
prosecutor. Mr. Schwartz's refusal to prosecute was as 
courageous as it was unprecedented. Arthur Garfield Hays, 
defense attorney, has moved for a new trial for Jennings 
and Harris. The case, therefore, is not closed and deserves 
to be studied in detail by all defenders of civil rights. 





* 


THE REBEL ADVANCE ON MADRID HAS 
reached the point of siege. With the last remaining rail 
link with the outside world dominated by insurgent artil- 
lery, the loyalists are literally fighting with their backs to 
the wall. Although President Azafia is reported to be in 
Barcelona arranging for a shift of the capital, it is useless 
to pretend that the fall of Madrid will not be serious. As 
long as the government maintained control of the three 
largest cities in the country—Barcelona, Madrid, and Va- 
lencia—it had the potential resources from which to weld 
an army capable of suppressing the rebellion. The rebel 
forces are ridiculously small, only a few tens of thousands 
of real fighting men, and they are reported to be seriously 
handicapped for lack of ammunition. Their strength has 
lain almost exclusively in the air, where their modern 
German and Italian planes have overwhelmed the slower 
craft belonging to the government air service, and—as 
Louis Fischer points out elsewhere in this issue—in the 
superior discipline of their trained Moors and Foreign 
Legion. Time has worked for the rebels in the sense that 
it has enabled them to put down popular uprisings in the 
rear and move a larger portion of their scanty fighting 
forces to the front. Moscow is reported to be contemplat- 
ing a dramatic move which may yet save the Spanish gov- 
ernment. But if such a move is to save the lives of thou- 
sands of liberty-loving inhabitants of Madrid, it will have 


to come soon, 


* 
THE NATION HAS LEARNED ON GOOD 


authority that a shipment of munitions for the Spanish 
rebel army recently arrived in Seville on an American 
vessel. As far as we can learn the shipment was made with- 
out the knowJedge or permission of the State Department. 
A false bill of lading had been drawn up in which this 
particular portion of the cargo was described as ‘musical 
instruments,"” which meant that the State Department 
was probably not even informed that a shipment was 
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destined for Spain. At the same time, however, the de. 
partment is known to have placed insuperable obstacles 
in the way of exporters who have sought to exercise their 
legal right to sell munitions to the Spanish government. 
In creating these obstacles—we cannot discover an instance 
in which permission has been formally refused—the de- 
partment has acted in a wholly arbitrary and illegal man- 
ner. No official ban has been issued against munitions 
shipments to the Spanish government, and none can be 
issued under existing law. The United States is not a party 
to the European non-intervention pact; the Neutrality 
Act passed at the last session of Congress is wholly in- 
applicable to civil warfare. Because of its distance from 
the European scene the United States is in a better posi- 
tion than any of the European democracies to aid its sister 
republic without international complications. We can 
scarcely believe that the Administration would continue 
its present policy if it saw that it was thereby allying 
America with Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany as an accom- 
plice in the destruction of Spanish liberty. 


* 


STOP PRESS: GERALD SMITH HAS DECIDED 
what party he will lead. It seems that he wanted the Union 
Party only “‘as a forum.” Now he’s going to be a National- 
ist. He claims to have collected $1,500,000 from four 
hundred financial leaders for an anti-red front. It took 
more than that, Gerald, to put Hitler across. 





* 


IN BEHALF OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND 
the Welsh nation three men, a pastor and two teachers, 
recently burned down several buildings at the new Royal 
Air Force bombing school at Pwllheli on the coast of 
Wales. They have just been tried “for malicious destruc- 
tion of the King’s property,’ and despite their unqualified 
acknowledgment of the act the trial ended in a disagree- 
ment. The case will come up again at the next assizes, but 
meanwhile the exploit is being celebrated in enthusiastic 
local demonstrations. The burning of the bombing school 
was itself a patriotic demonstration. The men are promi- 
nent members of the Nationalist Party, which aims to 
set up in the British Commonwealth a cooperative 
Welsh state complete with a parliament, language, and 
culture of its own. The Welsh Nationalists look upon the 
bombing school almost as an armed invasion of their ter- 
ritory. It introduces a large body of English-speaking 
mechanics and soldiers who are bound to modify if not 
destroy the language and customs of the locality. It con- 
stitutes an affront to the religious pacifism of the Welsh 
people and establishes a base for military operations which 
in the case of war must expose the neighborhood to im- 
mediate danger of attack. And it is considered a physical 
blot on the lovely Welsh seashore. The three Nationalists 
testified that after numerous futile protests against the 
presence of the school they adopted “the only method” 
left to them “by a government which insults the Welsh 
nation.’’ The incident represents a clash of nationalisms, 
large and small, and indicates some possible sources of 
obstruction to the vast British rearmament program. 
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§ crs. SIMPSON AND THE KING OF ENGLAND 


can no longer treat their relationship as their private con- 


cern and no one else’s business. By his own volition the 
| King has brought it openly to the notice of his subjects, 
though had he wished it so, he could easily have kept the 


matter from public attention. Other kings have done so, 
including his own father and grandfather. But Edward is 


| different and lives in different times. In the first place, he 
did not want to be king but could not face the conse- 
4 quences of abdication to the already loosening bonds of 


empire. As a result he undertook the job in a defiant atti- 
tude, determined to sacrifice no part of his personal free- 
dom. Secondly, he has fitted himself to the temper of the 


| times, his great popularity being largely due to his having 


been always a democratic prince. These combined factors 
have made it possible for many Britishers to consider the 
heretofore unimaginable eventuality of the King’s mar- 
riage to Mrs. Simpson. With everything against her— 
twice divorced, a commoner, and moreover a foreign one 
—there would seem to be only a slim chance of this 
happening while Edward remains king. The remote pos- 
sibility that he might still abdicate is reflected in Lloyd’s 
refusal to insure against postponement of the coronation. 
But the very fact that there is speculation on the possibility 
of a marriage is bound to affect the position of the 
monarchy. Is the democratic tide strong enough to make 
the situation enhance the King’s popularity, or will the 
essential conservatism and middle-class respectability of 
the British swing them to an unfavorable reaction? The 
only raison d’étre of the British Crown is its function as 
a symbol of national and imperial unity. In the turbulence 
of the times, what effect will the King’s action have on 
that function of the Crown? 


* 


IN AN ALARMING FRONT-PAGE STORY THE 
New York Times on October 14 published the charges 
of two textile manufacturers that “hundreds of Com- 
munist labor agitators” had been rioting at textile trim- 
ming plants near Madison Square, that the police had re- 
fused to protect the plants and the workers, and that 
twenty-five workers had been abducted to Irving Plaza 
and forced to listen to a lecture on communism. The in- 
nocent reader was left to surmise what the riots ~vere about 
or why the alleged “Communists” had inspired these sud- 
den and ominous events. Actually, as any reporter might 
easily have discovered, the “Communists” were striking 
members of Local 2440, affiliate of the Joint Council of 
Knitgoods Workers and the United Textile Workers. 
They were demanding not a Soviet overturn but decent 
working conditions. On the morning that the Times 
story appeared, a meeting at strike headquarters at Irving 
Plaza was invaded by detectives of the Red Squad—with- 
out warrants. They questioned those present in a vain ef- 
fort to discover one of the “‘abducted’’ workers. On the 
following day the New York County grand jury, acting 
on testimony of Julius Steinberg and Louis Hornick, the 
two manufacturers, ordered that informations be filed 
against four members of Local 2440 fcr conspiracy, coer- 
cion, and violence in restraint of trade. This sequence of 
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red scare, illegal raid, and serious indictments on the 
word of the employers against whom the strike is directed 
sounds like a tale out of sunny California. It is primarily 
another chapter in the drive against the knitgoods work- 
ers’ union, which is making a militant fight against sweat 
shops, runaway employers, and other evils in the industry. 
It seems also to be the first red herring drawn by Tam- 
many across Mayor LaGuardia’s path to reelection. 


2 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE IS A 
conservative newspaper, dignified, well-edited, and lively. 
The liberal reader may feel that Walter Lippmann has 
gone over to the enemy with altogether too much gusto, 
or that Dorothy Thompson's sympathies lie too far to the 
right to be consistent with her experience in Hitler's Ger- 
many. As for Mark Sullivan, he is almost an appealing 
figure as he stands roundly in the ranks of red-baiters 
much more vicious than himself, still striking out at Tug- 
well with his trusty cutlass. Even a ‘red’ would scarcely 
accuse these writers of being worse than conservative or 
reactionary. There is, however, one burned-out star in the 
Herald Tribune's galaxy which should be replaced before 
it short-circuits the whole string. We refer to George E. 
Sokolsky. On October 19 Mr. Sokolsky wrote an article 
on the American Labor Party. Maintaining his old pretense 
of being an “‘expert’’ on labor and radicalism (some of 
his best friends are radicals!), he cooked up a mess of 
misrepresentation, labor-, Jew-, and alien-baiting which 
Sokolsky himself has seldom surpassed. We feel that the 
Herald Tribune, aside from soiling its pages, is keeping 
apart two minds that run as one. Isn't it possible that Mr. 
Sokolsky could be auctioned off to William Randolph 
Hearst? He long ago reached the stage of journalistic 
ripeness which usually precedes that fall. 


*K 


THE NATION'S POETRY AWARD IS WON THIS 
year by Wallace Stevens for his poem, The Men That 
Are Falling, which appears elsewhere in this issue. Pre- 
vious recipients of the award, which was instituted in 
1921 and discontinued in 1927 until this year, have in- 
cluded Stephen Vincent Benét, James Rorty, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferrill, and Babette Deutsch. Many of the coun- 
try’s leading poets were represented among the 1,800 
manuscripts from which the editors of The Nation chose 
the 1936 prize winner. Of the poems submitted, the over- 
whelming majority were concerned with contemporary 
social conflicts either at home or abroad, and ran a 
gamut of poetic forms from the quatrain to the book- 
sized epic. Mr. Stevens was born in 1879 in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, attended Harvard, and has for many years 
been a practicing lawyer in Hartford, Connecticut. He 
is known as the author of “Harmonium,”’ a distinguished 
first volume published in 1923, and of ‘Ideas of Order,” 
published in a limited edition by the Alcestis Press and re- 
issued by Knopf; a new volume, ‘‘Owl’s Clover,” is to 
appear soon. Mr. Stevens's output has been small. It is per- 
haps a corollary that his scrupulous regard for craftsman- 
ship is equaled by few poets writing today. 





Europe's Wheel Comes 
Full Circle 


ELGIUM'’S return to its pre-war policy of neu- 
B= carries an importance far beyond its im- 

mediate effect on Europe's precarious balance of 
power. From a military point of view it is possible to 
claim—as Augur does in the New York Times—that the 
situation is little changed. Belgium is merely to follow 
the example of its powerful neighbors and embark on a 
program of rearmament. This, it is said, will enable 
France to stop worrying about aiding Brussels and to con- 
centrate on its Rhineland defenses. For France can rest 
assured that a German attack on a neutral Belgium will 
bring Britain to its aid today just as it did in 1914. 

But this is just another way of saying that the European 
cycle is complete. The world has returned to 1914, not 
only in political alignments but, what is infinitely more 
dangerous, in the temper and character of its political 
thinking. Belgium’s return to neutrality symbolizes the 
final collapse of the post-war attempts to build an ef- 
fective mechanism for enforcing peace and seals the fate 
of a new Locarno based on the principles of collective 
security. It is even uncertain whether Belgium will con- 
tinue to accept its responsibilities under the League Cove- 
nant. This is not to imply that Belgium has deliberately 
set out to wreck the collective system. Belgium has simply 
recognized that the collapse of collective security leaves it 
in a most vulnerable position. Its obligations line it up 
against Germany in any general war, yet it has no assur- 
ance that the French and British will be able to stop 
Germany as they did in the last war. 

It is difficult to say how much influence Germany has 
had in driving Belgium to this decision. Rumor has it that 
both Hitler and Mussolini brought pressure on Leopold 
and the Belgian government. But however the result was 
achieved, it cannot be denied that the action of Brussels 
constitutes a major political triumph for world fascism. 
For the past three years Hitler has formed his foreign 
policy with a view to destroying the principle of collective 
security, knowing that this principle precluded the waging 
of a successful war of conquest. The success of Nazi strat- 
egy may be gauged by the tremendous strides which Hitler 
has made within the past year. Twelve months ago Ger- 
many was rearming, but was virtually isolated diplomati- 
cally. Since then it has (1) remilitarized the Rhineland 
without reprisal; (2) added tremendously to its military 
power by extending the term of conscription and strength- 
ening its air force; (3) concluded a peace pact with 
Austria resulting in much closer relations with Mussolini; 
(4) made such progress in the Balkans that it is probable 
that both Rumania and Yugoslavia would support the 
Reich today against France, their former protector; 
(5) by supporting Spanish fascism created the possibility 
of a new ally against democratic France; and (6) suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of a powerful element in 
the Conservative Party of Great Britain. The past year 
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has also witnessed the final failure of the League in thy. 
Italo-Ethiopian controversy, the abandonment of all tal; 
of an Eastern Locarno, and, as a crowning coup, the de. 
fection of Belgium from the bloc of anti-Nazi states. 4 
year ago one could say with confidence that Hitler woul; 
not dare start a war. Today he would still risk defeat jf 
his attack were against the West; but who can say that 
tomorrow conditions will not be entirely in his favor? 

The failure of England and France to support th 
Soviet Union's demand for a blockade of Portugal whic 
would prevent fascist war supplies from reaching the 
Spanish rebels has also played into the hands of Hitler 
Reliable reports from rebel territory indicate that the in. 
surgents are seriously in need of money and munitions, 
and that the present vigorous drive on Madrid is prompted 
by belief that its capture will bring German and Italian 
recognition, with unlimited and “legal” supplies such a 
are now denied the legitimate government. Great Britain’; 
refusal to aid Spanish democracy against a Nazi-aided 
fascist rebellion, coupled with its apparent indifference 
to Belgium's action, strengthens the suspicion that at 
least part of Baldwin's Cabinet has fallen victim to Hit- 
ler's anti-Communist bogy. The recent dissolution of the 
Colonial League, a Nazi organization which was created 
for the purpose of agitating for colonies for Germany, 
indicates that Hitler is willing to make substantial, though 
temporary, concessions to British opinion. 

While the line-up of the powers is almost identical 
with that in 1914, there is one vital difference. Twenty 
years ago the various European states had reason to be 
frightened of German militarism, but the issues were 
comparatively unimportant. France wanted Alsace-Lor- 
raine; Germany was anxious for a slice of Russia; both 
wanted new colonies. Today the struggle for territory is 
as far from being settled as in 1914, but it is overshadowed 
by a new issue of vastly greater consequence—the devel- 
opment of a well-organized world fascist front. The work- 
ing class of France, England, and the United States could 
be unconcerned regarding the outcome of the imperialist 
struggle for colonies. But it cannot be indifferent to the 
threat of an international fascism which is primarily di- 
rected against its interests. 


The President’s Oath 


T was a toss-up from the start whether the Consti- 

tution and the Supreme Court would be torn down 

from the starry skies and brought into the campaign 
as an issue. Mr. Roosevelt had made it clear three months 
back that he would not press the subject of a constitutional 
amendment. To do so would have been (so he and his 
advisers reasoned) a heaven-sent gift to Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Landon. There was no telling what artistic heights 
of distortion the Hearst technique might have achieved 
with such material. On the other hand the Republicans 
were torn for some time between their desire to accuse 
Mr. Roosevelt of all sorts of heinous intentions toward 
court and Constitution and their fear that a defense of the 
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supreme Court's knifing of liberal legislation would lose 
them the labor vote completely. 

But now the dams are down. Three times during the 
ast week—at Detroit, at Danville, Illinois, and on his 


| way to Los Angeles—Mr. Landon has accused the Presi- 


dent of aiming at a dictatorship, asked him whether he 
intends to overthrow the Constitution and change our 
form of government, and defended the Supreme Court 
decisions as the real cause of the return to prosperity. 
Another speech on the Constitution is scheduled for de- 
livery in California. It is clear that Mr. Landon has now 
given up any hope he may have had of splitting the liberai 
and labor vote. He has definitely decided that his best 
chance lies in strengthening his hold on the conservatives 
by defending the court, and throwing a scare into the man 
on the street by picturing the President as weaving dic- 
tatorial plots. 

Bared of all rhetoric the charges against Mr. Roose- 
velt sum up to this—that he has violated his oath of 
office. This is a serious charge and one not to be dismissed 
lightly, especially when made by a man like Mr. Landon, 
who is generally credited with being sincere and honest. 
What has Mr. Roosevelt done to lay himself open to the 
charge of having violated this oath? Anyone admitted to 
the cavernous confidences of the campaign-whisperers 
will be told that if Mr. Roosevelt is reelected he will insist 
on having a third term, and if he fails of reelection this 
November he will refuse to yield up his office, call out the 
army, and barricade himself in the East Room. Mr. Landon 
in one of his speeches traced the sequence of steps by 
which European dictatorships have been set up, and 
accused Mr. Roosevelt of having already taken the most 
important of these steps. The usual charge is that he has 
put through legislation in defiance of the Constitution 
and has been prevented only by the Supreme Court from 
gathering all power to himself; that after election he in- 
tends to reintroduce the same legislation; that if he can 
get his way in no other fashion he intends to “pack”’ the 


| court or press for a constitutional amendment. 


What are the actual facts? Mr. Roosevelt’s acts in 
Washington no more amount to dictatorship than Mr. 
Landon’s acts in Topeka. Mr. Jackson’s article in this 
issue shows decisively that Mr. Landon is no more adept 
at running the gauntlet of judicial review than is Mr. 
Roosevelt. The truth is that with a Supreme Court stand- 
ing over you the business of legislation is always a pre- 
carious experiment, and the task of making it constitu- 
tional is a matter of guesswork. As for his attitude toward 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court, the President has 
followed the lead of constitutional scholars. Their view is 
that the living Constitution is not something rigid and 
fixed but what the court by its interpretation makes it. They 
add that the court has considerable latitude for decision 
and precedent enough to supply both the majority and 
minority opinions. Mr. Roosevelt's view has gone no 
farther. His “horse-and-buggy”’ statement was an expres- 
sion of regret that the court should have chosen to narrow 
and freeze the power of Congress to put some order into 
the economic chaos. 

Our own quarrel with Mr. Roosevelt is that he got 
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frightened at the hue and cry raised by the professional 
patrioteers and the Liberty League lawyers, and that he 
allowed them to stampede him into silence. No one in this 
country has a monopoly of respect for the Constitution. 
The progressive and labor groups have so much respect 
for the Constitution that they wish to preserve it as it was 
intended—as an instrument for achieving the common 
welfare. They believe that the Constitution as it stands is 
an adequate instrument, if only the Supreme Court judges 
will not go out of their way to distort it as the court ma- 
jority has done during the last fifteen incredible months. 
Mr. Roosevelt will be doing exactly what every President 
before him has done if he fills the vacancies that might 
arise in the court with judges whose outlook is sympa- 
thetic to his own. Even if Congress should decide to ap- 
point new judges, there would be nothing unconstitutional 
in such an act—Congress has several times in the past 
exercised its right to regulate the number of judges. And 
our own belief is that if Mr. Roosevelt, in the event of his 
reelection, does not press hard for a constitutional amend- 
ment to give Congress the explicit power to enact a pro- 
gram of economic control, he will be untrue to his sup- 
porters. He will find himself powerless to perform ade- 
quately the duties of his office and thereby to fulfil his oath. 

The real meaning of the Republican attack is directed 
beyond President Roosevelt to the 1940 campaign. What 
the Republicans are saying is that no one can campaign 
on a program for a planned economy of any sort without 
violating the Presidential oath of office. We may as well 
get this statement clear now. The charge will be made 
again in 1940 if a strong labor candidate is in the 
field, and it will be made with much more violence. If 
there is any doubt now whether planning for the common 
welfare is constitutional, that doubt must be removed in 
the next four years either by the Supreme Court or by the 
people through an amendment. 


How Wrong Is the 
Digest Poll? 


HE seventh report of the Literary Digest’s Presi- 

dential poll shows Governor Landon leading in 

thirty-two of the forty-eight states, which would 
enable him to sweep the Electoral College by 370 to 161. 
This contrasts with the October 17 survey of the American 
institute of Public Opinion, which indicates that President 
Roosevelt will carry thirty-five states and will have 390 
electoral votes against Landon’s 141. Obviously one or the 
other of these indicators of public opinion is seriously 
in error. The Institute of Public Opinion’s poll is frankly 
based on comparatively few samples and therefore can- 
not be taken as too authoritative. It is particularly weak 
in that it does not adequately reach the small towns and 
country areas. The present report of the Digest poll, on 
the contrary, includes more than 1,800,000 votes, so that as 
far as numbers are concerned it is an extremely generous 
sample. It does not, however, by the Digest’s own admis- 
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sion, present a proportionate vote from the great industrial 
centers—New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and Cleveland, where Roosevelt's strength is the greatest. 
Moreover, its bias is indicated by the fact that more than 
52 per cent of the voters thus far registering their prefer- 
ences voted Republican in 1932, whereas Hoover only 
obtained 41 per cent of the vote in that election. Yet be- 
cause it indicates both the 1932 and 1936 vote, it offers the 
raw material for as careful a prognostication as it is pos- 
sible to make at this time. 

It is generally conceded that President Roosevelt will 

carry the twelve Southern states by substantial majorities. 
The Digest also gives him three border states—Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico—and Utah. All these 
states have at least a 57 per cent Roosevelt vote in the 
Institute of Public Opinion poll, and the poll of the Balti- 
more Sun gives Maryland to the President by nearly two to 
one. These sixteen states give Roosevelt 161 certain elec- 
toral votes. In addition there are eight other states—Ari- 
zona, California, Delaware, Missouri, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Nevada—with 48 electoral votes, 
that are clearly in the Democratic column if the shift in 
votes for the electorate as a whole follows the pattern indi- 
cated in the Digest poll. Thus in California 76.9 per cent 
of the persons who voted for Roosevelt in 1932 indicate 
that they will vote for 
him this year, while 
18.8 of those who vot- 
ed for Hoover have 
shifted to the Presi- 
dent. Applying these 
percentages to the total 
vote in 1932, it ap- 
pears that the state is 
safe for Roosevelt by 
approximately 200,- 
000. In Delaware the 
shift has worked in 
the opposite direction. 
The number of Repub- 
licans voting for 
Roosevelt is sufficient- 
ly greater than the 
number of Democrats 
voting for Landon to 
overcome the slight 
Republican majority 
of 1932. 

Governor Landon is 
reasonably sure of all 
the New England 
states, except possibly 
Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, in ad- 
dition to Kansas, 
South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. But these 
nine states have only 
57 electoral votes, two 
less than the total ob- 
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tained by Hoover in 1932. The remaining fifteen states a, 
doubtful, although the Digest poll would place each of 
them in the Republican column by a small majority. Thj; 
raises the question of how typica! a sample the Digest ha; 
succeeded in obtaining. The fact that most of the voter; 
reached by its poll in these states voted Republican jy 
1932 suggests that the selection is biased in the direction 
of the upper income levels. If the percentage of Repubi. 
can votes in each state is compared with the percentage of 
Republican votes which the same group cast in 1932, j 
will be found that in most instances the Republicans hay, 
gained, but in a number of states the margin of increase j 
insufficient to wipe out the tremendous majorities by which 
Roosevelt was elected in 1932. In Nebraska, for example 














































the Digest poll shows 61 per cent of the voters favoring ciers, | 
Landon. But in 1932, 52 per cent of these same individ. HR about 1 
uals voted for Hoover. Thus we have a 9 per cent shift BBY cific Cc 
toward the Republican column. But 64 per cent of all HRY it ind 
Nebraskans voted for Roosevelt in 1932. A loss of 9 per HRY semi-fi 
cent would leave Nebraska in the Roosevelt column by ; writter 
ratio of 55 to 45. By a similar computation, five other ders a 
states—Minnesota, Colorado, Idaho, Wisconsin, and HR G. O. 
Washington—appear definitely to belong to Roosevelt. HRP and tk 
All these states are shown in the Roosevelt column in th: & ability 
Institute of Public Opinion poll. Together with th [B® The 
“certain” states the must ¢ 
would give Mr. Roose HRY the Pr 
velt 268 electoral votes, I in wot 
or two more than nec. they w 
essary for election. Michi; 
Landon appears to prospé 
have a slight edge in After 
three important state and tal 
—New Jersey, Ohi give a 
and Pennsylvania—al- of the 
though the failure to Roose 
include the urban vote South 
may easily change the don w 
situation. The contest HBP cratic. 
in the remaining six it s! 
states — New York, paign 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois worke 
Michigan, and West large « 
Virginia—is too close their « 
to make prediction enthus 
profitable. If the Pres- cinct 
ident wins any three of There 
these states, he wil! chine 1 
have more than 30( is not 
electoral votes. Lan: Memb 
don can win only by ready | 
sweeping all six and and th 
obtaining at least one ing op 
additional state from while, 
the Democratic col: querul 
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Landon Is Losing the Middle West 


# Aboard Landon’s Sunflower Special, October 16 
i \ ) 7 HEN Landon boards a train, leaves Topeka, 
j and carries his cause in person to the country, 
things go from bad to worse. Roosevelt fan- 
© ciers, accordingly, need feel no dismay that Landon is 
about to dash out to California and campaign through Pa- 
cific Coast territory that Roosevelt has ignored, considering 
it indubitably safe for Democracy. Landon’s fourth and 
semi-final campaign tour, which is about to end as this is 
written, has been an incredible performance, full of blun- 
ders and productive of nothing but evidence that the 
G. O. P. still is in a state of widespread demoralization 
and that the Republican nominee is totally lacking in 
ability to stir mass enthusiasm. 
' The tour has covered four pivotal states that Landon 
must carry if he is to have any chance at all of capturing 
the Presidency, and two of them unquestionably are now 
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> in worse shape so far as his candidacy is concerned than 


they were before he visited them. Those two are Ohio and 
Michigan. In the other two—Illinois and Indiana—his 
prospects have not been visibly improved by his visit. 


| After watching Landon’s performance in these four states 
| and talking to the Republican leaders in them, I would not 
"give a nickel for Landon’s chances of carrying any one 


of them, and if their total of 88 electoral votes goes to 
Roosevelt atop the 105 votes he will get from the solid 


| South and those he is certain to get from the West, Lan- 


don will go down to defeat on November 3 in a Demo- 
cratic landslide of 1932 dimensions. 

It should be remembered that the purpose of a cam- 
paign tour is to whip up enthusiasm chiefly among party 
workers so that, drawing confidence from the sight of 
large crowds cheering their candidate, they will redouble 
their efforts to get out the vote. If the crowds and the 
enthusiasm are not in evidence, the ward-heelers and pre- 
cinct runners lose heart and the machine languishes. 
There is only one other stimulus that will keep the ma- 


| chine running—money, and it is now apparent that there 


is not going to be much of that in the Landon camp. 
Members of the Landon entourage aboard the train al- 
ready are speculating on the size of the campaign deficit, 
and the professional technicians among them are worty- 
ing openly about whether their salaries will be paid; mean- 
while, at Chicago, Chairman Hamilton publicly and 
querulously admits that contributions have fallen off 
sharply at the campaign’s most critical stage. There is even 
reason to believe that Landon’s hobnobbing with Henry 
Ford and his Detroit speech praising the automobile mag- 
nates for having fought the NRA were desperate bids for 
funds regardless of the immediate cost in votes. 
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WASHINGTON WEEKLY 


BY PAUL W. WARD 


The financial trend within the G. O. P.—a trend exactly 
the opposite of that in the Roosevelt camp, whose coffers 
just recently have begun to fill with consoling contribu- 
tions from industrialists—perhaps accounts for the ab- 
sence during this semi-final Landon tour of any sign that 
the G. O. P. machine is operating with its old-time effi- 
ciency. That machine in the past has functioned with 
marvelous precision in producing crowds and fanfare. 
In their mechanics Republican campaign tours compared 
to Democratic have been like the Ringling Brothers’ circus 
compared to a traveling medicine show. This year the sit- 
uation is reversed. In the past, for example, the Repub- 
lican command never would have taken its Presidential 
candidate out to an open-air meeting with the temperature 
down to forty and oil stoves required on the rostrum to 
keep the nominee from getting cold feet. Nor would it 
have placed the nominee, as also happened at Detroit, 
out behind second base and two hundred feet from any 
member of his audience. These things are not so insignifi- 
cant as they may seem to the untutored observer, for they 
indicate a degree of inefficiency in the Republican ma- 
chine presaging an equal inefficiency in the essentially 
mechanical task of producing votes for Landon in the 
polling booths on November 3. It is no wonder that after 
his Detroit speech Landon, according to participants, 
stormed and ranted, cursing the Republican high com- 
mand at Chicago and vowing henceforth to run his own 
campaign. The first evidence of that decision was his de- 
termination to visit California, after he had been advised 
by Hamilton and the rest that the Pacific Coast was lost. 

As for that other requisite stimulus to party workers, 
enthusiastic crowds, they also have been lacking on this 
tour. The crowds that Landon has drawn along the route, 
compared with the Roosevelt crowds in the same territory, 
have everywhere been small and apathetic. Such enthu- 
siasm as they have shown has disappeared before Landon 
was halfway through his speeches; this is true of his major 
addresses, and it is even more true of his rear-platform 
speeches. If, listening to him on the radio, you think he is 
a poor and fumbling speaker, you should hear him in those 
speeches which are not broadcast. When he speaks to a 
nation-wide radio audience he plainly is keyed up for a 
supreme effort. Seldom is he able to maintain the pitch 
even throughout those speeches, and when he is making a 
simple, rear-platform appearance he does not even try. 
It requires only a glance at the faces of his audiences to 
see that he depresses them. In some cases he does more 
than that; the audiences for his rear-platform appearances 
have been made up in large part of school children, and 
often some group of kids has detached itself from the 

crowd inthe middleof Landon’s remarks and run off shout- 
ing, “Aw, that guy stutters!”” Unlike Roosevelt’s cross- 
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country progress, which draws crowds to every wayside 
crossing even where no stop is scheduled, Landon’s tour- 
ing brings him crowds only at obvious points where spon- 
taneity is not necessary. At Fort Wayne, where his train 
laid over for twenty minutes, no crowd at all appeared. 

Another significant difference between the Landon and 
Roosevelt campaigns is that on this semi-final tour Landon 
has been booed at every stop except in Indiana. The boo- 
ing has not been violent, for American political crowds 
are lamentably polite, but it has been done with unmis- 
takable gusto and scorn. It makes no difference that a large 
part of the booing has been done by kids in the crowd, for 
they doubtless reflect in their conduct on these occasions 
the political views of their parents. Rain destroyed all 
chance of judging crowd response at Chicago, where 
Roosevelt, arriving in fair weather a few days later, was 
uproariously cheered by mobs that reached from building 
line to street-car track. At Akron, where Landon was 
whirled from the station to an armory packed with 3,000 
job-hungry party workers, there were no crowds on the 
downtown streets through which he passed, and many of 
the shoppers on the sidewsiks did not spare the candidate 
a glance. Here as at other points on the tour curbstone 
bystanders seemed to have difficulty in identifying Landon 
among the occupants of the open car in which he rode. 
Average Alf is just so incurably average in appearance 
that he is hard to pick out even in a small group; some 
of the reporters who have been traveling with him since 
the beginning of the campaign still have difficulty in spot- 
ting him on occasion, and one of his chief supporters 
among them tells of having overlooked Alf at three paces 
during a reception at Topeka. Among his fellow-Kansans 
Landon is as indistinguishable as a wren among old 
leaves, and that may account for his low visibility while 
on tour, for he carries a bevy of Kansans with him. 

Standing beside Republican machine leaders at Cincin- 
nati, Landon elected to praise the town for having got rid 
of machine politics by adopting a non-partisan, city-man- 
ager form of government and to pay a tribute to one of 
his “brain trusters,”” Charles P. Taft, Jr., a leader in the 
fight to maintain Cincinnati's present form of govern- 
ment against the attacks of the Republican machine. The 
machine leaders promptly protested to Taft, who in turn 
hastened to suggest to Landon that he drop the subject. He 
attempted to make amends in a formal speech a few min- 
utes later by avowing his preference for machine poli- 
ticians against “‘lily-handed”’ citizens who “boast they 
take no interest in politics.” It was in that same speech 
that he followed up his praise for non-partisan govern- 
ment by championing the two-party system and express- 
ing horror over the fact that Roosevelt had formed an 
alliance with the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota and 
lct the Democratic Party there go hang. Landon later ex- 
plained to friends that he had made his opening tribute to 
Taft and the Cincinnati government because he happened 
to remember that Theodore Roosevelt with goed effect had 
paid a similar tribute to Judge Ben Lindsey when his cam- 
paign took him into Denver. 

Landon planned to denounce at Akron the Roosevelt 
Administration's friendship for labor as fraudulent and 
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to support his contention with certain quotations from 
Norman Thomas. Before the final draft of his speech wa; 
completed, the Thomas quotations were dropped, and 
when he stepped to the rostrum he deliberately cut aj] 
other references to labor and social security from his pre- 
pared speech. In fact, while sitting on the platform just be. 
fore he spoke, he told the reporters of the cuts he planned: 
the warning, however, came too late, and the early after. 
noon editions of papers all over the country carried words 
about labor that Landon never spoke. It was at Toledo 
that he finally got around to making his labor speech, and 
there, speaking in mid-morning, he delivered it to an 
audience made up almost entirely of housewives, who 
seemed bewildered by his theme. 

Among other misfortunes he suffered on the tour was 
the presence of Ogden L. Mills, who joined him at Co- 
lumbus and left him at Cleveland, and of Walter Brown. 
Hoover's Postmaster General and patronage dispenser, 
who joined at Cleveland and left at Toledo. Mills kept 
himself out of sight as much as possible. Brown, however, 
did no hiding and even put up a fight for the right to in- 
troduce Landon at Toledo. 

At Detroit stupid management caused the Landon p.- 
rade from station to hotel to be routed through an indus- 
trial slum area where the crowds were distinctly inhos- 
pitable. It was later reported by Michigan Republican 
leaders who rode with the nominee that the crowds had 
booed him so lustily that he had squirmed and kept angrily 
demanding to know who had authorized a parade for him. 
Just as the parade reached the downtown section, he 
ordered his car to circle the band at the head of the pro- 
cession and rush him without further delay to his hotel. 
It may be, of course, that he was merely in a hurry to greet 
the Fords, who were waiting there for him in the com- 
pany of Harry Bennett, the chief of the Ford secret-police 
system. However, the next day when local Republicans 
adjured him to leave the train at Flint to address a meeting 
uptown, Landon sharply informed his associates that he 
was not going to get off the train again in Michigan. 

He left behind him in both Ohio and Michigan a trail 
of deserters. Republican leaders in both states told re- 
porters without any urging that they proposed thenceforth 
to cut loose from Landon and sail their own boats. They 
said they had chances of being elected if they could capture 
a substantial number of Democratic and independent votes 
and they did not intend risking defeat for themselves 
by taking up the cudgels for Landon and, perforce, against 
Roosevelt. They counted themselves stronger than Lan- 
don in both states, Of the four states visited on this tour 
the one which looked best for Landon was Indiana; the 
Republican machine there appeared more alert and effici- 
ent than did its counterparts in Ohio, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. All the newspaper polls being taken in Ohio except 
one give the state to Roosevelt. There are no comparable 
indicators in Michigan, but the majority of political 
writers there laugh at Landon’s chances. In Illinois it is 
conceded that Roosevelt will carry Chicago by a huge 
plurality, and in the central part of the state, where the 
Republicans must poll an even bigger vote if Landon is 
to win, all signs indicate a fifty-fifty split. 
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On Madrid’s Front Line 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


Madrid, October 8 

ADRID is preparing tor siege. The rebels will 

certainly try, in the near future, to cut the rail- 

M. way which connects Madrid with its important 

food sources in Valencia. Already the streets of the cap- 

ital are full of queues. There is a shortage of sugar, butter, 

milk, and meat. I just passed a long line of women wait- 

ing for horse flesh. A siege of Madrid, in such circum- 
stances, would be a grave matter. 

The Spanish civil war, however, will go on even if the 
government loses Madrid. A defeat in this area, damaging 
though it would be, might indeed release that burst of 
energy and determination which the Spanish revolution 
has thus far lacked. The fall of Madrid could in part be 
balanced by victories in Asturias and Andalusia. In any 
case Catalonia and the east will remain closed to the 
rebels for many months. There, as well as in other regions, 
the government could dig itself in, reorganize its forces, 
and prepare for a new phase of the civil war. 

This is the spirit which prevails in Madrid even in 
these days of depression. The revolution cannot lose, is 
the general sentiment. For history has written the death 
sentence of the classes which follow in the wake of the 
insurgent generals. “History,” to be sure, seems a poor 
weapon against tri-motor bombers and fierce foreign 
legionaries. But in this instance “history” signifies the in- 
capacity of the former rulers of this country to continue 
to rule it. If the government succumbs, the people will 
fight on because they must. The struggle may take years. 

\What the Spanish government needs most desperately 
at this moment is a well-trained army. Millions of people 
staunchly support the anti-fascist cause. But the govern- 
ment’s armed resources consist of some Assault Guards, 
a few Civil Guards, and many thousands of voluntary 
militiamen who are untrained, inexperienced, undisci- 
plined, and badly officered. They melt away under fire. 
On September 24 I went up to an attack on the Alcazar, 
the Toledo citadel. While I waited in the large, square, 
and still beautiful, though partially ruined, patio of the 
hospital of Santa Cruz, government cannon shells whistled 
overhead every minute and burst in the Alcazar. This was 
the artillery preparation for the attack. At the entrance 
of Santa Cruz stood a sixty-ton tank equipped with one 
cannon and three machine-guns, ready to ascend into the 
fortress. The driver told me he would start at 5 p.m. At 
exactly 5 p.m. the artillery bombardment ceased. Four 
hundred men were sent up through byways. But the attack 
did not begin until forty minutes later, when the brave 
Alcazar defenders had had time to recover from the can- 
non barrage. I sat on a ledge of steel which stuck out from 
the tank while it lumbered up the hairpin bends of the 
road in the huge Alcazar gardens. Then I sought better 


cover, together with the men, behind the stone walls of 
the terraces. Everything seemed to be going well. Sud- 
denly a man rushed down the road with blood streaming 
from behind his ear. He was immediately followed by 
another whose trouser leg reddened as he ran. At that 
moment something hit the earth nearby with a low thud; 
a fountain of white smoke rose into the air. Three men 
who had crouched there were wounded. They ran down 
toward Santa Cruz. One, with many thin trickles of blood 
flowing from under his hat over his face, stopped in front 
of me and yelled with a hoarse voice, “Arriba, arriba,’’ 
upward, upward. Groups of soldiers were descending in 
panic. Officers drew their revolvers, jumped from one 
group to the other, and threatened to shoot anyone who 
retreated. A man, held under the arms by two others, was 
being brought down. He had become hysterical and uttered 
almost inhuman cries 

Silence intervened. The atmosphere relaxed. An officer 
lit a cigarette and smiled to reassure the men. I left my 
cover and joined him in the middle of the road. Just then 
the three men with whom I had stood at the stone wall 
disappeared in a cloud of black smoke. When it dissipated 
they were on the ground, bleeding. The enemy was firing 
from a mortar; the shells fell perpendicularly and rather 
noiselessly. I helped pick up one of the wounded and 
carry him to the first-aid station in Santa Cruz. He asked 
us to open his belt. Over his heart the wet red patch grew 
bigger and bigger. He groaned and talked, and then 
opened his mouth and said nothing. The immense patio 
where three physicians were functioning was furnished 
with one faint electric bulb, though it was an inside room 
and might have been well lighted. Stretcher bearers were 
begging the doctors to attend to their wounded. The man 
I had carried moaned for water. There was none available. 
Part of his knee had been shot away, and a piece of steel 
had cut into a rib. The others, fifteen in all, were only 
superficially wounded. When I had entered the Red Cross 
station it was becoming dark. Soon Santa Cruz filled with 
the attackers, who had retired, and before another quarter 
of an hour the tank returned. This was the end of an as- 
sault which was completely wasted because it was badly 
managed. Four mortar bombs, fired by skilled officers in 
the Alcazar, had routed a battalion. 

Military experts, foreign and Spanish, agree that the 
Alcazar, key to the whole central front, which now in- 
cludes Madrid, might have been captured, its desperate 
defenders and thick walls notwithstanding, by 1,000 
good soldiers. The government tried to find them and 
could not. A Madrid daily said on September 29 that 
5,000 disciplined fighters could win the war for the gov- 
ernment. Certainly they could check the enemy. The gov- 
ernment has not got them. On September 25 I went to 
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the Talavera front and then, across country, to Toledo. 
At Olias del Rey, a village ten kilometers from Toledo, 
the highway was full of deserting militia. Why were they 
abandoning Toledo? Enemy bombers, they replied, had 
dropped three bombs on the city. Before I could get their 
full story, three mammoth German planes, Henkels, cir- 
cled over us. I lay down behind an olive tree in a V-shaped 
depression between two knolls. It is certainly no pleasant 
sensation to be in the possible field of a military aero- 
plane's activity. Experienced soldiers, however, remain 
unmoved; they do not flee in panic. The next day, after 
firing a few cannon shells into Toledo, the insurgent gen- 
erals were practically assured of its mastery. 


On April 16 last, on leaving Spain, I wrote that the 
right reactionaries were ‘depressed, frightened, and dis- 
organized. Their only hope at the moment is a violent coup 
d'état with the aid of the army and/or the Guardia Civil. 
This scheme is a measure of their helplessness.” I referred 
to their social and political helplessness. Lacking the sup- 
port of the nation, they resorted to a military insurrection 
whose backbone is Moors, the mercenaries of the Foreign 
Legion, and foreign fascist aviators. Some 95 per cent of 
the officers and the bulk of the soldiers of the Spanish 
army chose the rebel side when the revolt broke in Mo- 
rocco on July 17. 

The need of an army, then, is the Spanish revolution’s 
most urgent problem. This is civil war, and wars are 
fought and won by armies. What the legal government 
needs is a breathing-space in which to train its many en- 
thusiastic devoted followers. Will it get this breathing- 
space? 

This, in some measure, is a question of cannon and 
aeroplanes. The government has too few of either. The 
insurgents, it is expertly estimated, have about 10,000 
men on the Talavera-Toledo front. Only half of these 
could be available for a march on Madrid or its com- 
munications. Twenty bombers could hold them back. 
Often it seems as if fifty aeroplanes could assure victory 
to the revolution in a very short time. The course of the 
civil war may be determined, at this stage, by several score 
of aeroplanes. The government has plenty of gold and 
pilots. Because of the so-called neutrality regulations it 
cannot buy enough machines. Several days ago I inter- 
viewed Vincent Patriarcha, a twenty-three-year-old Italian 
fascist flier with an American past who is now held 
prisoner here. He was flying over Talavera on September 
13 in his Italian Fiat, which can do 230 miles an hour. 
Government aeroplanes appeared. He shot down two. 
Then Felix Iturbe, a third loyal Spanish aviator, realizing 
that his slow machine was no match for the fast Italian, 
catapulted himself into the Fiat and smashed it. The 
Italian came down in his parachute and was arrested. 
Iturbe was killed. The wing of his plane imprisoned him 
in his cockpit so that he could not jump out. Patriarcha 
told me he came from Genoa in a squadron of five ma- 
chines. He saw twenty-four Italian Fiats and Savoys in 
Seville. There are more in Seville. There are German aero- 
planes too. At the Madrid airport the other day I played 
with the machine-gun levers and gun turrets of the giant 
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Junkers which had strayed on its flight to Seville and been 
taken here. A child could have known it was an undjs. 
guised military machine. 

To win, the government must have aeroplanes and 
other equipment. At Olias del Rey the day before yester. 
day government artillery shelled Bargas, three miles away, 
I asked the militia why they did not follow with an attack. 
They said, ‘The Moors have machine-guns, we have only 
rifles.” For the present, therefore, the military position 
dwarfs all others. The alignment of anti-fascist political 
forces is not altogether stable, and further reverses in the 
field may upset the balance. Chaos and defeat may fol. 
low. Immediate help from the outside can prevent a 
débicle. Meanwhile, this city is preparing for siege. 

The struggle now racking Spain actually commenced 
in April, 1931, when the monarchy fell. The pillars of the 
monarchy—the unenlightened church, the unprogressive 
landed classes, and the caste army—survived it. During his 
first long tenure of office (October, 1931, to September, 
1933) Prime Minister Manuel Azafia improved the con- 
ditions of farm labor, expropriated some of the grandees' 
estates, and settled approximately 10,000 peasants on the 
land. He retired unnecessary army officers on full pay. But 
even the mild reforms he so cautiously introduced both 
frightened and angered the bourgeoisie. In September, 
1933, Azafia was replaced by a right coalition. It wiped 
out his innovations, reduced wages, and applied a terror 
which is still remembered vividly. 

The measure of the popular unrest that ensued was the 

violent Asturias revolt in October, 1934, and the simul- 
taneous abortive rising in Catalonia. Passions flamed 
high; blood flowed profusely. The reactionaries lacked a 
policy, and the masses ultimately sought salvation in unity. 
On February 16, 1936, the Popular Front ousted the right 
from office. This second Azafia government had to be 
more radical in respect to the land and the church. Ye 
it still did not touch the army. When I asked Azafia on 
April 4, 1936, why he did not purge the army, he said, 
“I see no danger from it.”” Then he added with a laugh, 
“And if I did I would not say so.”” He knew I knew and 
I knew he knew that there was a danger. All Madrid talked 
about it. If 200 superior officers of the army had been ar- 
rested six months ago in one unexpected swoop, Spain 
might have been spared the 80,000 men and women, who, 
it is roughly estimated, have died in the last ten weeks of 
civil war. Azafia, however, pure-minded intellectual that 
he is, preferred partial action to drastic action. His land 
reform alarmed the landlords without seriously weaken- 
ing them. His delicate transfer of some generals from 
Madrid to distant posts warned them of possible events 
to come and told them to prepare for revolt. The coin- 
cidence of the semi-feudal class’s fear for its property with 
the militarists’ fear for their positions as protectors of the 
classes from which they spring explains the present rising 
against constituted authority. Pedants may split hairs about 
the legality of the situation; the reality is that the land- 
lords, generals, fascists, and their allies are making a last 
effort to curb the popular revolution which started when 
Alfonso was driven out. It is a revolution against wide- 
spread poverty, for human rights, for progress. 
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Roosevelt and His Fellow-Travelers 


BY MAX LERNER 


ESPITE hosannas and battle cries the Presidential 

campaign is, I am convinced, something less 

than Armageddon. Despite the antics of Messrs. 

Farley and Hamilton it is something more than a sordid 

scramble for political jobs. But between Armageddon 

and the fleshpots there is room for various appraisals of 

S what the campaign thus far sums up to. What have we 
S jearned about it? 

First, that a campaign can be dirty without ceasing to 
be somewhat dull. This is due, no doubt, to the clumsi- 
ness with which the Republicans and their fascist allies 
have handled their propaganda tools. Smearing Roose- 
velt with communism, atheism, and Spanish atrocities is 
well enough as a technique, but it requires at least a 
modicum of intelligence. Second, that prosperity talks, 
and can make its voice heard even amid the campaign din. 
Third, that the prowess of newspapers and campaign 
funds has been overrated. Mr. Roosevelt has gained 
strength despite an almost perfect Fourth Estate batting 
score against him and despite what seemed like inexhaus- 
tible Republican coffers. Fourth, that class counts for 
more than section ia American life. Granted all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advantages and his masterful campaign, with 
its feinting, parrying, and thrusting, the fact remains that 
he could get nowhere if the common people were not 
united behind him. As a figure Mr. Roosevelt dominates 


| the whole campaign, but the diviston of forces is not to be 


seen in personal terms: it comes closer to being a class 
division than in any election since Jackson’s. Only the 
farm vote and that of the lower middle class are seriously 
split. Fifth, that party lines are now more unstable than 
at any time since the Civil War, as witness the striking 
shifts of alignment in all the camps. Al Smith is right. 
There are things that transcend party. 

The new phenomenon is the fellow-traveler. The term 
has a Russian background and means someone who does 
not accept all your aims but has enough in common with 
you to accompany you in a comradely fashion part of the 
way. In this campaign both Mr. Landon and Mr. Roose- 
velt have acquired fellow-travelers. Mr. Landon fears to 
link arms openly with them, but there they are unmis- 
takably seeking to help him on his difficult trek to the 
White House—Coughlin, Townsend, Gerald Smith, Al 
Smith, the du Ponts, Hearst, and Lemke. Mr. Roosevelt's 
fellow-travelers are the forces of progressive labor, or- 
ganized nationally as Labor’s Non-Partisan League and 
in crucial New York taking the form of the American 
Labor Party. The desperate union of tories and fascists 
was to be expected. The massing of labor almost solidly 
behind a liberal Democrat deserves closer analysis. 

Just what does it mean? Campaign or no campaign, we 
all know that we are living today on the thin edge of his- 


tory. The fate of workers and progressives in the fascist 
countries has roused American workers from their tradi- 
tional lethargy in politics. It has led the more militant of 
them to abandon their former “‘plague on both your 
houses’’ attitude and come out for Roosevelt. The argu- 
ment from the right, voiced by Mr. Knox and Mr. Hutche- 
son, that this will lead labor into slavery is too absurd to 
be discussed. But the case from the left against Roosevelt's 
progressive supporters is clean-cut and cogent. 

They are told that men have been lured by phrases be- 
fore; that this sort of chasing after a pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow has been the bitter and continuous 
experience of progressives, and invariably the glitter has 
turned out to be not that of gold but of the steel bayonets 
of the National Guard; that the worker should have 
learned from past experience with war hysteria how not 
to plump for the pretty phrase, how to keep his head, how 
to feel for the ribbed structure of actuality under the skin 
of rhetoric; that Roosevelt's class roots are not those of 
the worker but of the aristocrat, and his historic func- 
tion is to bolster capitalism with the minimum conces- 
sion to its victims; that the outlook for the future 
is not much better than the record of the past; that Mr. 
Roosevelt has so little tenacity of purpose that a program 
is for him a work of art meticulously carved in butter; that 
when the inevitable disillusionment comes under Roose- 
velt it will let the workers down harder than otherwise, 
because it will be a disillusionment with their own action 
as well; that it means a sapping of the workers’ energies 
and a false education for them to make a hero of a leader 
who cannot solve their problems. 


There is considerable force in this argument. How do 
the Roosevelt progressives answer it? 

The American progressive workers have learned that 
doctrinaire radicalism is ineffective without a mass base no 
matter how valid may be its position; and that it has 
made little or no progress in- winning a mass base in 
America. They have learned also from European experi- 
ence that while the radical parties were refining their 
theory and quarreling among themselves, the fascists stole 
a march on them and captured power. If I understand 
them, they are determined that this shall not happen here. 
There is, of course, an equal determination to the same 
effect on the part of the Socialists and Communists. That 
is why there is less liberal-baiting among the radicals and 
less radical-baiting among the liberals. That is why, also, 
the emphasis has shifted from contempt for the bourgeois- 
democratic state to a defense of democratic processes. But 
more is involved than a change in language. We are wit- 
nessing a drastic shift in orientation. 

Perhaps I can best express that shift in summary 

' 
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fashion by saying that the new attitude is gradualist, na- 
tivist, and thoroughly convinced of labor’s ultimate po- 
litical strength. Its gradualism is the sort that wants so- 
cialization of industry, but wants also to make reasonably 
sure of every step along the road to that goal. ‘The premise 
is that you cannot get from a to ¢ without passing through 
b. The premise is also that you must work with what 
material you have at hand. And that material happens 
to be the American people as the end-product of the 
complex course of American history. It is not so much 
with Mr. Roosevelt that progressives like Lewis and Hill- 
man are working: it is rather with the masses of Ameri- 
can labor, who find themselves in 1936 no farther ad- 
vanced than to accept and applaud the New Deal’s sym- 
pathy for trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

The progressive temper is today hard-bitten and coldly 
instrumental. For labor the choice between Roosevelt and 
Landon is a choice between a chance on the one hand to or- 
ganize its forces over the next four years and on the 
other hand the certainty that it will be kept from it. The 
progressives have their eye not on 1936 but on 1940. 
There is much they can learn, of course, in 1936: they can 
set up a skeleton organization of their own, as the Ameri- 
can Labor Party is doing in New York; they can learn the 
low-down on politics all the way from the city ward to 
the national capital. But unless labor has its own political 
party in 1940 it cannot meet the increasing fascist threat. 
Obviously there can be no such political organization in 
1940 unless labor builds a far more extensive economic 


New York, October 20 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT will carry New York. 
P The Empire State's forty-seven electoral votes will 
go to him as something of a bonus, for he could 
win without them. Governor Landon, on the other hand, 
has never had a chance unless he might somehow corral 
New York. The Republicans will go on calling New York 
a ‘doubtful’ state until November 3, in order to keep 
up their courage and to keep the campaign contributions 
flowing in. If they once admitted that Roosevelt had an 
edge on his home state's large block of votes, their cam- 
paign would collapse, for the big campaign contributors, 
mostly from New York or with close New York con- 
nections, have a canny objection to throwing cash on the 
ash heap. There has been no sound reason at any time 
during the present campaign for listing New York among 
the doubtful states. Since the completion of New York 
City’s registration, which showed an increase of 500,000 
over 1932, no one but Roosevelt-hating dowagers and 
Republican contribution collectors have had any reason to 
keep up the pretense. 
The city’s vote will determine the result in the state, 


Will New York Go for Roosevelt ? 


BY CARL RANDAU 
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base than it has at present in the A. F. of L. That base cay 
be built only by a rapid and energetic campaign of organiz. 
ing the mass-production industries. That will be at be 
a difficult task, even under Mr. Roosevelt—and Mix 
Perkins. Under Mr. Landon and Bill Hutcheson it wou); 
be impossible. Attempts to achieve it would meet with un. 
restrained violence from the employers, treachery from 
the Labor Department, and the use of the military by the 
government. The overshadowing need over the next fou; 
years is for an open state of civil liberties, without whic) 
no progress of any sort can be made toward organizing 
the workers and their allies. 

That, I take it, is why a large majority of the progres. 
sive intellectuals and almost the whole of labor are for 
Mr. Roosevelt. They are not shutting their eyes to his short. 
comings. They do not lack a historical perspective from 
which to view him. They will not count on his generosity 
or humanitarianism but only on the fact that his own fate 
like theirs, depends on avoiding fascism, consolidating 
the control of industry, and keeping an open state of civil 
liberties. They are pouring their energy and money into 
his campaign now, and working shoulder to shoulder 
with Democratic politicians who represent the worst 
aspects of capitalism and of whom they will eventually 
have to sweep the polity clean. But it is characteristic of 
American labor now that it feels sufficiently strong and 
confident of the future to take the risks involved. 

[This is the first of two articlés analyzing the dilemma o} 
the American progressive. The second will appear next week. 










































and there is every likelihood that the President will pile 
up a city lead of more than 1,000,000 votes. He had 1 
city lead of 871,000 over Hoover in 1932 against an up- 
state Hoover lead of 275,000, which gave him the state 
by almost 600,000. Landon’s upstate lead, as indicated by 
several polls, may be a little larger than Hoover's, but he 
will be lucky if he can cut the Roosevelt state lead to 
500,000. Registration in the state this year for the first 
time exceeds 6,000,000. The gains have been heavier in 
New York City than upstate, and upstate they have been 
heaviest in the cities—cities which have shown an increas 
ing Democratic drift for fifteen years. 

The Republicans realized some time ago that they were 
in a tough spot. Since it was not possible to have all Demo- 
crats deported before the election, they did the next best 
thing. They tried to frighten the voters by telling them 
Roosevelt was a Communist. The red scare is now in fu. | 
bloom, but it has produced more laughter than fear and 
more resentment than belief. Hearst started the drive by 
playing up Browder's declaration that the big issue was 
the defeat of Landon, but he distorted his quotations and 
was quickly overtaken. Hamilton rushed to the rescue by 
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shouting that Roosevelt, via Dubinsky, was helping to kill 
Catholics in Spain. He had just as bad luck as Hearst, be- 
cause the Catholics to whom he was appealing in this 
country are literate and have read, even in the Hearst 
papers, that the most effective slaughtering of Catholics 
in Spain is being done by Moors, the historic enemies 
of Rome. Roosevelt took the rather unnecessary step of 


denying that he was a Communist, and the Communists 
© made it unanimous. 


Al Smith hasn’t called Roosevelt a Communist yet, 


» and he has rather concentrated his fire on the questionably 


Pree 


§ important fact that the President didn’t ask him how to 


run things, but the man whom Smith is credited with 
having put across as the Republican candidate for gov- 


) ernor wasted no time in jumping into the middle of the 
F red scare. This man, for many years a respected Supreme 
} Court Justice in Westchester County, William F. Bleakley, 


diy 


| hadn't got around to such unimportant questions as what 


he would do about running the state government when 
he told an audience at Monticello that the President, ‘'by 


§ his attacks on the Constitution and his publicly stated 
| disfavor with the Supreme Court, has weakened these bul- 
| warks against communism.” Judge Bleakley’s concern 


with the national Administration rather than with the 


E local campaign is typical of the entire Republican strategy, 


pci 


which relies heavily on the development of the issue of 


» communism. And it’s a hard job to convince a New York 
§ audience that Governor Lehman, ex-Wall Street banker, 
F has any well-defined left leanings. 


Bleakley’s selection as the Republican candidate has 


| many interesting angles, not the least interesting being the 


) fact, that his nomination was paid for in part by Al Smith's 


speeches for the Republicans. His strength as a Catholic 


} and Smith's speeches have been rather overshadowed by 


mid-campaign revelations concerning his banking en- 
tanglements. It has been shown, for instance, that when 


| the Westchester Trust Company was taken over by the 


State Superintendent of Banks on February 3, 1934, 


: Judge Bleakley was responsible for loans aggregating 


$116,981. Of these, $38,417 were personal loans; $41,- 
379 were loans of which he was single indorser; and $37,- 
085 were loans of which he was joint indorser with a 
man who later died. He did not refrain, despite these 
debts, from sitting as presiding justice in a grand-jury 
inquiry into the bank or from giving advice to a jury which 
exonerated the bank officers of the charges against them. 
He also sat as judge in the case of a widow who brought 
suit to recover funds from the bank, and then put aside 
the jury’s verdict favoring the widow. Reports in Demo- 
cratic circles are that Bleakley owed Westchester banks 
about $300,000 at the time of the crash. 

Even before these discoveries Bleakley was regarded 
as just another Republican also-ran, and Al Smith’s pro- 
Republican speeches had been recognized as worth less 
than the price paid for them. His Carnegie Hall address 
proved to be almost as great a boomerang as his Liberty 
League speech. It did give the Republicans a chance to 
attain a new high in ridiculous campaign claims. They 
announced that Smith would bring 3,000,000 Democrats 
with him to the Republican fold. Newspaper surveys in- 
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dicate that the only persons convinced by Smith were 
already lined up for Landon, while Democrats generally 
speak of him as a traitor. His attempt to swing votes away 
from Roosevelt is likely to be one of the biggest flops of 
a campaign replete with flops. Al Smith’s attacks on 
Roosevelt will not convince the millions who have ob- 
tained jobs through the WPA or the revival of business 
activity that the New Deal has been a complete failure. 
Smith, despite the fact he was once the state’s most popu- 
Jar man, has utterly lost his hold on the masses. 

Some politicians argue that Smith, as a leading Catholic 
layman, will be able to wean many Catholic votes from 
Roosevelt, but there are indications that in this election 
far more attention will be paid to economic than to reli- 
gious issues. The Gallup poll recently showed that Roose- 
velt is supported by four out of five Catholics, and that of 
all religious sects the Catholics have the least inclination 
to vote for Landon. As a dry, and as governor of a dry 
state, Landon had plenty to overcome to win favor with 
New York’s Catholics even if it had not been rumored 
that he had sympathetic leanings toward the Ku Klux 
Klan. It was in part to offset the harm done by such 
reports that Landon showed an interest in the selection 
of New York’s gubernatorial candidate—an interest that 
was enough to give great impetus to the Bleakley precon- 
vention drive. But in putting up a Catholic candidate for 
governor the Republicans sacrificed some support among 
the bitterly anti-Catholic upstate farmers, and so for every 
Democrat the Republicans may entice away by means of 
the religious issue they may well lose a vote to the Demo- 
crats in the rural communities. Furthermore, Governor 
Lehman stands well with the Catholics, partly because he 
exonerated District Attorney Geoghan of Brooklyn of 
misfeasance charges. 

Geoghan is a good Catholic and popular with the 
Brooklyn Irish. If the Geoghan followers vote for Lehman, 
they are also likely to vote for Roosevelt, despite Al Smith, 
Bleakley, and even the Reverend Charles E. Coughlin. 
Coughlin’s influence in New York State is small. His 
National Union for Social Justice has had difficulties in 
getting groups to organize into clubs except in the outly- 
ing sections of New York City and in some rural com- 
munities. When Coughlin recently made his only personal 
appearance of the campaign in New York City, he chose 
to speak in the borough which he thought the center of his 
strength—Brooklyn. Despite extensive ballyhoo, Ebbets 
Field, scene of the gathering was only half filled. Cough- 
lin’s candidate, Lemke, hadn’t made a dent on the New 
York electorate when the priest offered to support the Re- 
publican ticket, only to have his offer indignantly rejected. 

Far more important than the Union Party’s activities 
is the role being played by union labor. At the recent 
convention of the State Federation of Labor at Syracuse 
Roosevelt and Lehman were indorsed unanimously—an 
action without precedent in this state. The American 
Labor Party, the New York branch of Labor's Non-Par- 
tisan League, is actively campaigning for Roosevelt and 
Lehman and is more interested in getting voters to cast 
their Roosevelt-Lehman ballots under the Labor Party 
insignia than in electing any candidates of its own. Un- 
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fortunately for its own future, it is a party almost without 
candidates. Those who are sincerely interested in develop- 
ing a strong Farmer-Labor Party for 1940 question the 
tactics of this concentration on the Roosevelt-Lehman cam- 
paign, but there is no doubt that this course will enhance 
the majority by which the Democrats carry the state. 
Republicans who have expected Roosevelt to be de- 
feated partly through the normal reaction of election 
swings would do well to reflect on the long tenure of 
office enjoyed by Jefferson’s party once he managed to 
overcome the Tories and the Federalists in 1800. Since the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson no President has frankly 
relied on popular support and uncompromisingly placed 
human rights above property rights. Any party, whether 
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it be headed by Roosevelt or another, which emphasiz,, 
human rights may well find itself as secure as the par 
ot Jefferson and his successors, which “held the reins ¢; 
government, with scarcely a contest and without a sing}, 
defeat, for forty years.” | 

There are indications that the voters, despite new, 
paper and high-priest advice, want political leaders wh 
genuinely represent them, or at least make an effort 
carry out their wishes. Because Roosevelt has managed t) 
convince most voters that he has their interests at hear 
it is wholly possible not only that he will be the firs 
Democrat to win New York’s electoral vote in two su. 
cessive popular elections, but that he will break his own 
record for a total national electoral vote. 


ls Landon Constitutional ? 


BY ROBERT H. JACKSON 


HE constitutional issue, which threatened at the 

beginning of the campaign to be of major impor- 

tance, was for a time evidently recognized as a hot 
potato by both sides and was generally ignored. In his last 
few speeches, however, Governor Landon has again, per- 
haps rashly, brought the issue into the limelight. Particu- 
larly in his Detroit speech on October 13 the Republican 
candidate devoted most of his remarks to criticism of 
what he called President Roosevelt's usurpation of legis- 
lative power, and of his readiness to ignore or to defy the 
power of the courts. 

When on July 23 a voice from Topeka proposed to “‘re- 
store’ our government to a “constitutional basis,’’ we ac- 
cepted it as a proper statement of the purpose of any law- 
abiding citizen. The voice also called attention to the 
Presidential oath “to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States” and said that the oath 
carried the obligation to “so use the executive power that 
it will fulfil the purposes for which it was delegated.” 
This was still obvious and safe. But the candidate con- 
tinued, “‘It is with a full understanding of the meaning of 
this oath that I accept this nomination.”’ This was a clear 
challenge to an investigation of his understanding of con- 
stitutional principles, which was the last thing that he 
should have started. 

In Kansas the executive power as exercised by Gov- 
ernor Landon has been in conflict with the judicial power 
just as the national executive power has clashed with the 
judicial, and with the same results. The executive and 
legislative branches of government in Kansas have been 
prevented from carrying out major policies by their fail- 
ure to comply with requirements which the judicial de- 
partment considered more important than the policy in- 
volved. The judges killed the policy to vindicate the con- 
stitutional principle that they felt had been violated. 

Governor Landon was first elected for a two-year term 
which began on January 9, 1933. He was reelected in the 


landslide of November, 1934, which produced the over- 
sized New Deal majority in Congress. That might indicate 
that he was not out of step with the New Deal sentiment 
then prevailing. His second term began January 14, 1935, 
and his tenure of office therefore roughly coincides with 
President Roosevelt's. The two men have faced similar 
problems; both have had rough treatment from the 
legalists. 

Topeka did not chide Washington; it attended the New 
Deal ceremonials with supplications and anthems of 
praise. At the oil conference called by Secretary Ickes on 
March 27, 1933, Governor Landon is reported by the 
New York Times to have declared that he wanted to 
“enlist for the duration of the war in this campaign oi 
President Roosevelt's to get America on its feet’’; and he 
added that “even the iron hand of a dictator is better than 
paralysis."" Of course Mr. Roosevelt’s better judgment 
recognized such radical, if well-intended, counsel as the 
panic of scared men. He tried to follow the traditional 
American way, relying on the Supreme Court, as he was 
justified in doing by its earlier decisions, to take a reason: 
ably broad view of emergency power. 

Executives must have a policy for the future; judges ar 
occupied only with precedents from the past. The polic 
of an executive is shaped solely by the result which h« 
wants to accomplish. The judges have again and again 
said that they are concerned not with results but with 2 
law that is above results. Can Mr. Landon escape this con: 
flict between legalism and statesmanship? The answer :s 
that as Governor of Kansas he has not been able to. 

It is not my purpose in this study to uphold or to attack 
any of Governor Landon’s laws which the courts have 
struck down. It is my purpose merely to read the court re- 
ports and to assay his claim that he knows how to get 
along with the courts and how to get his program into con- 
stitutional shape. Let us look first at certain emergency 
legislation which reflects Governor Landon’s financial 
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é policy. I would not detract from Mr. Landon’s reputation 





f as a frugal Governor, but his frugality appears to have 
© been fortified by an early decision of the Kansas Supreme 


} Court which brought him summarily back to the Kansas 


© constitution, from which he had wandered, and restrained 


) any disposition he might otherwise have developed to 
Bf become lavish. On November 23, 1933, Governor Landon 


) approved a measure authorizing the Kansas Commission 
i of Forestry, Fish, and Game to borrow $200,000 from the 


} Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make certain 
i B public improvements and defray extraordinary expenses. 
} The state Supreme Court held the law unconstitutional. 
in condemning the Landon borrowing policy the court 
B recited various constitutional provisions and said: ‘“These 
| provisions make it clear that from the foundation of the 
) state the mandate of the constitution has prescribed a fiscal 
policy of ‘pay as you go’ so far as current expenses of state 
government are concerned.” The court cited extreme 


> measures taken by the state of Kansas in times past in 
> maintaining a traditional financial conservatism. Governor 
| Landon’s financial policy was adjudged to be contrary to 


this safe and sane policy. Thus the Governor of Kansas 


» was saved from an early disposition to go in debt. The 
» court’s decision leaves an impression that his reputation 
F for sound finance may be somewhat synthetic. 


That unauthorized power has been delegated to the 
President has been asserted with much sound and fury. It 


| isargued that in order to take the government out of hands 
| that would accept unauthorized power and to avoid the 
) danger of a dictatorship, the Governor of Kansas should 
F become President of the United States. 


In his Detroit 


speech on October 13 Mr. Landon said: “ . . . when the in- 


F dependence of the courts is destroyed, the rights and liber- 
| tiesof the peopleare gone. The people are then at the mercy 


of the Executive. The Executive is all powerful.” It is some- 
what startling therefore to find that in a unanimous deci- 


; sion of the Kansas Supreme Court Governor Landon was 
himself accused of exercising unauthorized legislative 


power. A law passed and approved by Governor Landon 


; in 1933 authorized the Governor of Kansas to extend for 


a period not exceeding six months a preexisting morato- 
rium given by the legislature on mortgages if in the Gov- 
ernor’s judgment the necessity therefor still existed. The 
Governor proclaimed an extension, but the Supreme Court 
on January 6, 1935, said: ‘““We conclude that what the 
Governor was delegated to do, and did attempt to do, was 
legislative in character and that such delegation of legis- 
lative power was entirely unauthorized under our sepa- 
rately constitutioned functions of government, and was 
therefore unconstitutional, void, and inoperative.” 

But the mortgage-foreclosure situation was acute, and 
the failure of relief because the Governor exceeded his 
powers did not end the problem. The Governor and legis- 
lators tried again. On February 28, 1935, Governor Lan- 
don approved a measure which extended the time of 
redemption from mortgage-foreclosure judgments, apply- 
ing to judgments already rendered as well as to future 
judgments. The court rendered a decision on December 7, 
1935, setting aside this act as unconstitutional. The major- 
ity of the court thought that Governor Landon and the 
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legislature had made an assault upon the court's power; 


the judicial power was perhaps being ‘‘flaunted,’’ to bor- 
row from the vocabulary of the Cleveland platform build- 
ers. The dissenting opinion was by Justice Harvey, who 
seems to play in Kansas the role that Justices Stone, Car- 
dozo, and Brandeis play in Washington. Justice Harvey 
came to the aid of the mortgage-redemption statute and 
flayed the majority of his court, saying: “Neither can I 
give my consent to the view, which appears to dominate 
the opinion as written, that judicial action is so much 
superior to legislative action. Just as sometimes happens 
with persons who occupy other governmental units, those 
of the court occasionally acquire an exaggerated opinion 
of their own authority or power.” 

‘Vested rights’’ is a symbol to which the judiciary has 
shown almost Oriental devotion. It is rarely held, how- 
ever, that a public group or body has any vested rights, 
and it is still more rare for an Executive to invade the 
vested rights of a public group. However, on March 24, 
1933, Governor Landon approved a statute authorizing the 
county to charge back to various taxing districts their 
.prorated share of taxing-district funds, lost in a bank 
failure when a depositary had been closed several years 
before. This statute was challenged and held unconstitu- 
tional by the court as being “retrospective in its applica- 
tion, and therefore the vested rights of the defendants are 
invaded and infringed.” 

Citizens of Wyandotte County, in which Kansas City is 
located, had complained to the Attorney General and the 
Governor that the criminal laws were not being enforced. 
Legislation approved by the Governor provided for a 
special grand jury and a special prosecutor. The law also 
provided that the compensation of the special prosecutor 
should be paid in whole or in part from costs taxed against 
persons convicted on indictments found by such grand 
jury. This provision applied to no other county of the 
state. The penalty against persons convicted on indict- 
ments found by this particular grand jury would therefore 
be greater than the penalties against the same persons for 
the same offenses would have been had these persons been 
indicted by a regular grand jury and prosecuted by the 
regular county prosecutor. The court held that this pro- 
vision was ‘‘a plain denial to convicted persons in Wyan- 
dotte County of the equal protection of the law afforded 
to all others in their situation within this state and guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment.” And what was 
more serious, the majority of the court went on to affirm 
that “this manifest constitutional infirmity” vitiated the 
whole statute. Thus the constitutional blunder in the 
statute signed by Governor Landon cost Wyandotte Coun- 
ty its special law-enforcement machinery. 

One of the rocks upon which some of the New Deal 
legislation split was the time-honored judicial doctrine 
prohibiting delegation of power. An act duly approved 
by the Governor of Kansas on February 8, 1935, au- 
thorizes county commissioners to devise methods to stop 
soil drifting—specifically to order lands subject to erosion 
“to be cultivated, plowed, furrowed, sowed, planted, 
handled, or cared for.’’ If the farmer didn’t do as he was 


told, the commissioners were authorized to name an indi- 
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vidual to “go upon all such lands for such purpose and to 
assess reasonable charges for such service against the land 
in controversy.’ The law also required the board to pre- 
scribe rules which must be complied with by the farmer. 
The court held this to be a “clear delegation of legislative 
power and of power to legislate on a matter which is not 
local and which is forbidden by the constitution’’; and it 
prohibited the county commissioners from acting upon 
the ground that they had been trying to prevent soil ero- 
sion without lawful authority. Thus ended another costly 
lesson in constitutional law. The Kansas farmer found 
that the courts held his problem to be local when the 
federal government attempted to solve it, and not local 
when the state attempted to do so. 


II 

HE instrument with which the church hopes 

to conquer America is Catholic Action. The pres- 

ent Pope has defined it as follows: “Catholic 
Action is nothing else than the apostolate of the laity 
under the leadership of the bishops.’’ Michael Williams 
in ‘The Catholic Church in Action” states that “primar- 
ily, Catholic Action ... may be described as both the in- 
tensification and the more highly organized collective 
direction of the apostolic mission of the church to the 
world, built upon the ‘participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.’ ’’ E. Boyd Barrett defines it 
thus: 


Catholic Action is best described as the new phase of 
Catholicism. . . . In theory, Catholic Action is the work 
ind service of lay Catholics in the cause of religion, under 
the guidance of the bishops. In practice it is the Catholic 
group fighting their way to control America. . . . In 
medieval times the church gained supremacy in various 
countries through her influence over nobles and soldiers. 
Today she aims at the old supremacy by mass action of 
her organized subjects and by systematic penetration of 


various groupings. 


Barrett's description of Catholic Action is a satisfactory 
one if we apply two corrections. In his reference to medi- 
eval times he neglects to indicate the economic basis of the 
church’s supremacy, namely, its vast land holdings. Sec- 
ondly, he speaks of the aim of the Catholic church—to 
regain its quondam supremacy—as if this aim were achiev- 
able in the present era. The church cannot turn back the 
clock of history, the late Gilbert K. Chesterton and Hil- 
aire Belloc to the contrary notwithstanding. It can only 
defend itself by becoming a staunch ally of capitalism, 
whether the latter takes the form of bourgeois democracy 
or fascism. 

In America, then, Catholic Action is working system- 
atically to permeate the life of all Catholics. Christ in- 





The Pope Needs America 


BY JAMES T. FARRELL 





The NATION 


In reviewing this record of laws struck down by the 
Kansas Supreme Court I am not concerned with the mo. 
tives or the statecraft of Governor Landon. When legis. 
lation reaches the courts, neither good motives nor sound 
policy saves it. The strange parallel in the experiences of 
these two Executives in attempting to make economic 
financial, and general-welfare policies meet the require. 
ments of the courts does pose a serious question as to 
whether the legalists are not intruding technical and ob. 
structive rules of legal philosophy where they do not 
belong. Both the Kansas record of Governor Landon and 
the speeches that he has made during the campaign indj- 
cate clearly that he has nothing to contribute to the solution 
of this problem. 





















structed his apostles to go forth and teach all nations. The 
Catholic laity is ostensibly organized for a crusade to 
intensify Catholicism, to further the spiritual and material 
aims of the church. For this purpose the church has its 
Knights of Columbus, Holy Name societies, Catholic 
alumni organizations, Catholic Youth clubs, Newman 
clubs in the universities, guilds for doctors, writers, actors, 
and nurses. It has a powerful formal and informal appa- 
ratus of education, and it even fights bitterly to force the 
appropriation of public funds for the assistance of private 
—read Catholic—institutions. Through such papers as the 
Catholic Worker, which offers saints and radical phrases 
to the proletariat, it bids for stronger support from the 
worker. Its journals now reflect plans for the conversion 
of the Negro, whom it has long neglected, in order to 
neutralize his radical and revolutionary potentialities. The 
church commands a fighting press, manned by militant 
mediocrities of the type of Michael Williams and Father 
Talbott, S.J. It has organized the Legion of Decency with 
ten million members—and this organization is able to 
dictate to supine producers in Hollywood what the Ameti- 
can public, including its millions of non-Catholics, shall 
see in motion-picture theaters. It lobbies against child- 
labor laws on the theory that such laws would give the 
state control over the child, who according to the will of 
God and natural law belongs to the Deity, the parent, 
and the parish priest. It attacks the dissemination of birth- 
control information. In some of its organs, notabl; 
America, we occasionally find expressions of anti-Semi- 
tism which might well have emanated from Nazi Ger- 
many. Likewise the Catholic press conducts a consistent 
and continucus red-baiting campaign, which is supple: 
mented with speeches by prominent Catholic laymen and 
clergymen. This theme dominated the recent convention 
of the Holy Name Society in New York City. The alumni 
of Notre Dame University are now planning to add 
bolshevik hunts to college cheer-leading as an occupation 
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. for adults who have never fully grown up. Meanwhile the 
church demands of President Roosevelt that he interfere 
in the internal affairs of Mexico. In a recent issue of Amer- 

a one Thomas S. Hunter writes: 


The Mexican issue is not a Catholic issue, it is not a 
politico-religious issue ; it is a fundamental issue in which 
our own essential liberties are involved. If freemen, 
irrespective of creed and color, fail to respond to Rome’s 
appeal, Mexico will perish, and we who have stood by 
impassive and watched her agony, will we escape? 

Here is an open call for intervention. But where was 
Rome’s appeal to “freemen” to halt Mussolini’s invasion 
of Christian Ethiopia? What effective policies did Rome 
introduce to achieve liberty and social justice in Spain? 
What did the church ever do to alleviate the abject poverty 
and complete illiteracy of the Mexican peons? 

Since this is the formal role which Mother Church is 

playing and seeking to play in America today, it is per- 
tinent to summarize her apologetics. I have already sug- 
gested the biblical justification of Catholic Action, the 
command to the apostles to go forth and teach all men 
and all nations. Further, the church contends that since 
the disruption of the feudal and medieval era materialism 
has been growing in the world. Today neo-paganism has 
gained such a foothold that it threatens civilization unless 
the spiritual forces of Christendom, guided by the firm 
hand of the Pope and led by the church, organize to stem 
the tide. Today the world suffers grievously from the 
heresy of materialism, which generates a false science. This 
causes Class war, irreverence for authority and order, and 
immorality. And further, materialism as a heresy has be- 
come organized in the movement known as communism, 
which operates from Moscow, the red Rome. Communism 
persecutes religion and gloats over the murder of priests 
and nuns. It promotes atheism and class war; it threatens 
to destroy liberty and disrupt the family. Coeval with its 
threat to the family is its attack on private property. Pri- 
vate property is an institution justified by natural law. 
Its defense was framed in the writings of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Evil does not flow from the institution of private 
property or from the profit system which is constructed 
upon it, but is the result of the failure of those who own 
private property to make the right use of it. Thus the solu- 
tion of the economic problems of the world is not social- 
ism, which places the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in the hands of the proletarian state. Rather, it lies 
in the employer’s acceptance of a moral obligation to give 
his employees a just and fair wage. 

In America the church now insists that it accepts democ- 
racy and asserts that the Constitution of the United States 
must be defended. And who is to be its defender? 
That 100 per cent American institution, the Roman Cath- 
olic church, whose Pope lives in the Vatican and is always 
Italian and whose College of Cardinals is also prepond- 
erantly Italian. The entire structure of the church is anti- 
democratic. Its theology is dogmatic. It permits no error, 
no deviation in conduct, and it carries its dogmatic control 
to the extent of maintaining a papal Index of Books. The 
church insists that it accepts the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. The Dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
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ity, which was log-rolled into acceptance in the last 
century over the arguments and protests of the more intel- 
ligent Catholics, gives the Pope final authority on matters 
of faith and morals, and it holds that on such matters the 
Pope cannot err when he speaks ex cathedra. The only 
catch is the fact that faith and morals manage to become 
intermingled with political and economic questions. 
While the church professes belief in the separation of 
church and state and in liberty of conscience, it insidi- 
ously attempts to eat up the state and organize conscience 
within the framework of an unrelenting set of dogmas. 
The democratic pretensions of the church are a front and 
a heresy. They will be used as long as they are needed, and 
when they become cumbersome, they will be Jesuitically 
refined, refashioned, and placed on file in the Vatican 
until they are again needed. 

In its appeal to proletarians, many of whom are nomi- 
nally or actually its religious subjects, the church is be- 
ginning to assume pseudo-radicalism. Up to now Father 
Coughlin has served well on this front. His doctrines of 
social justice are indubitably modeled upon the famous 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI. However, 
Father Coughlin is an out-and-out, acknowledged fascist, 
and in his paper, Social Justice, he is even now beginning 
to speak favorably of the new Germany. A Catholic priest 
as a fascist leader in a preponderantly Protestant country 
is too much for the Vatican. But Father Coughlin has 
expressed the ideas and sentiments of the famous “red 
paragraphs” of the encylicals issued by the present Pontiff. 
To quote Pius XI, “The immense number of propertyless 
wage-earners on the one hand and the superabundant 
riches of the fortunate few on the other are an unanswer- 
able argument that earthly goods so abundantly produced 
in this age of industrialism are far from rightly distrib- 
uted and equitably shared among various classes of men.” 
Hence there is a need of social justice. The laborer must 
be worthy of his hire. The rich must not abuse their gifts 
and goods. ‘Every effort must be made that at least in the 
future a just share only of the fruits of production be per- 
mitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy and that 
an ample sufficiency be supplied to the workingman . . . 
Entirely false is the principle widely propagated today 
that the worth of labor and therefore the equitable return 
to be made for it should equal the worth of its net result. 
Thus the right to the full product of his toil is claimed 
for the wage-earner. How erroneous this is appears from 
what we have written above concerning capital and labor.” 
This last is obviously an attack on Marxism. 

As Adam Smith has said, there is a lot of ruin in any 
system. There remains a lot of ruin in American capital- 
ism. There remains a lot of ruin in world capitalism. The 
policy of the Catholic church is to intrench itself in that 
ruin. In a world on fire the policy of the church is to ally 
itself both with God and with those who have economic 
power. The church must retain its income from America. 
And it must remain on good terms with American capital- 
ism. The Holy System of Profits and the Holy Ghost are 
lining up side by side to save what privileges they can in 
an era of worldwide decay. 

[ Mr. Farrell's first article appeared last week. | 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


members of the new Maritime Commission has 

for the moment stopped severe criticism of him by 
the shipping men who are eager to get their feet into the 
Treasury trough and receive their share of the subsidies 
which the commission is to ladle out. They cannot under- 
stand why he has waited so long, since Congress ad- 
journed, to pour the money into their pockets; all of them 
are, of course, bitterly critical of the Administration's re- 
lief expenditures, its pampering of the workless, and its 
boondoggling. Just as soon as the government makes pay- 
ments of sufficient size, our shipyards will become bee- 
hives of activity; new ships will be laid down, and every 
available old one will be driven as fast as possible over 
the seven seas. At last a great national maritime awaken- 
ing! At last the sleeping American giant is aroused to 
reconquer his rightful heritage—leadership on the sea! 

All of which means simply that Uncle Sam has been 
stuck again and now, with the taxpayers’ money, is to 
keep on their feet an industry and a trade which cannot 
support themselves unaided because they are without 
adequate experience and ability, and because the economic 
need and opportunity are not there. With our world trade 
still only a fraction of what it was, we are to build a lot 
of new ships for which, save in the Atlantic trade, there 
are no demands and no cargoes; so the Treasury is to meet 
all the deficits and the owners are to take all the profits, if 
and when. Long a Republican proposal, beaten in Con- 
gress by Democrats and independent Republicans year 
after year, this unprecedented departure in government 
policy was put through by the President and a Congress 
which hardly debated the measure. Never before have ton- 
nage subsidies been even considered. The reasons they 
have been decided on now are, first, the army and navy 
demand for a reserve of transports for the next war— 
although we have renounced war and the President assures 
us that all our arming is merely to defend our territory 
and our coasts; second, national pride in showing the flag 
everywhere; third, a false belief that if we don’t have our 
own carriers we are at the mercy of foreigners and are 
regularly mulcted—which our past history wholly belies; 
fourth, a desire to get away from the scandalous and dis- 
graceful mail-subsidy system under which we paid in one 
case something like $300,000 to send four pounds of mail 
to Europe; fifth, the desire to keep the shipyards at work 
and the ships’ crews busy. 

So we are entering a world merchant-marine race as 
vicious as the naval race and equally productive of bad 
feeling among the nations. The competition is no longer 
among individuals, a matter of private initiative and en- 
terprise, but among governments. The new Russian mer- 
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chant fleet is government-owned, and the German fleet 
is sustained and directed, at a heavy loss, by the Hitler 
government. Mussolini pours out funds for new and old 
Italian ships. France builds and succors its Normandie 
and keeps the chief companies alive by meeting their 
deficits, however great. And finally the British govern- 
ment, long bitterly opposed to any government aid, now 
subsidizes tramps on a small scale, builds the Queen Mary 
and plans her sister ship, and will soon, if it listens to 
the shipowners, bar all foreign ships from trade between 
one British or colonial port and another, just as we permit 
no foreign ship to carry passengers or cargo from San 
Francisco to New York. Which government has the larg- 
est surplus to meet the deficits? That is the chief question. 
It is needless to add that our great capitalists who damn 
the Roosevelt Administration for its interference in pri- 
vate business have only praise when it holds the bag for 
our shipowners. That, they say, is the proper function of 
any government—to keep its hands off when the masters 
of capital are earning big profits and to make up the 
deficits by tariffs and direct doles or loans. 

I am not at all sure that in the years to come this yielding 
to the outright subsidy grabbers will not be pointed to as 
one of the most wasteful and disgraceful acts of the New 
‘Deal. It is creating more vested interests, more businesses 
with the government as a sleeping partner—keeping its 
eyes closed to nepotism, waste, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion but always meeting the deficits. This is no mere 
borrowing of fears. This is actually what has happened 
every time the government has gone into the subsidy busi- 
ness—witness the Pacific Mail Steamship Company scan- 
dals of the last century and the aviation scandals which 
drew Mr. Roosevelt's fire early in his rule. Thanks to 
government aid, while pilots were inadequately paid for 
risking their lives, the “bankers, brokers, promoters, and 
politicians,”’ as Senator Black put it after his investigation, 
“were allotting among themselves the taxpayers’ money” 
and making fortunes, besides receiving in some cases 
salaries of $200,000 a year. 

Of the new appointees on the commission, one is a 
rear admiral of the navy and the other a rear admiral of 
the Coast Guard. The permanent chairman has not yet 
been selected. Everything will depend upon him and his 
associates—whether the system will be efficiently admin- 
istered, whether the operators will be held up to the mark, 
whether the seamen will get a square deal, and whether 
they will be deprived of the right to strike, as the operators 
think they are deprived by the act. The President would 
do well to pick a man as upstanding, forceful, and well- 
equipped as Senator Couzens of Michigan, unfortunately 
now defeated for reelection. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








FROM THE NATION'S POETRY CONTEST 


The Men That Are Falling 
BY WALLACE STEVENS 
(Nation Prize Poem) 


God and all angels sing the world to sleep, 
Now that the moon is rising in the heat 


And crickets are loud again in the grass. The moon 
Burns in the mind on lost remembrances. 


He lies down and the night wind blows upon him here. 


The bells grow longer. This is not sleep. This is desire. 


Ah! Yes, desire . . . this leaning on his bed, 
This leaning on his elbows on his bed, 


Staring, at midnight, at the pillow that is black 
In the catastrophic room . . . beyond despair, 


Like an intenser instinct. What is it he desires? 
But this he cannot know, the man that thinks, 


Yet life itself, the fulfilment of desire 
In the grinding ric-rac, staring steadily 


At a head upon the pillow in the dark, 
More than sudarium, speaking the speech 


Of absolutes, bodiless, a head 
Thick-lipped from riot and rebellious cries, 


The head of one of the men that are falling, placed 
Upon the pillow to repose and speak, 


Speak and say the immaculate syllables 
That he spoke only by doing what he did. 


God and all angels, this was his desire, 
Whose head lies blurring here, for this he died. 


Taste of the blood upon his martyred lips, 
O pensioners, O demagogues and pay-men! 


This death was his belief though death ts a stone. 
This man loved earth, not heaven, enough to die. 


The night wind blows upon the dreamer, bent 
Over words that are life’s voluble utterance. 


Collapse of Time 
BY JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
(Special Mention) 


Mills closed, doors shut, windows empty 

Except for stones; mills closed, doors shut, dispelling 
Wanderers, some or none to hear 
Gnaw of machines again. 


Ducks flew in vain to the drained marshes. Crows 
Crossed, drought cropped, a starved and lowing pasture. 
Here greed was changed to devastation, 
At last to a fixed conceit of fear. 


Climate changed: cut woods, loosed floods 
Ravaged the valleys; distant storms 
Accumulated dust in tall cities. 
The ancient cupola’d capitol topped 


By a silent elevation of steel girders, 

Minium-painted giddiness, from which all men 
Were gone; all work stopped; the noonday sun 
Was dusk’d to red by dust-clouds. 


Streets rose, strikers rioted. Was one who sat 
Transcolored by his own failure, though starving 
White and whole with rage, under 
The air-pawing horses of descending 


Law, a long age of disinherited terror before 
The clubbed skull rolled in torment. Brute 
Hoof-beats clattered about the empty square. 
Corpses sprouted from dead clothes on pavement 
stones. 


The contemplation of all action waits 

On opinion. We are governed in our own despite 
But by our own disorder. Dissemblers 
Deceive us with our own words. 


Time does not lack for instruments of torture. 

Interpreters attain hysteria. Men are voices. 
The lately spat-on, become our tyrants, 
Punish both the faults of the blood 


And blood running. Our new Caesar is crowned 

By old newspapers. Look closely! You will see 
His oppressive scepter has been rolled 
From a revolutionary manifesto. , 
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THE CREATIVE MUDDLE 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


N A fit of irritation Mike Gold once denounced W. S. 

Gilbert as little better than a fascist ahead of his time. 

He may have been thinking of the anti-egalitarian 
sentiments expressed in ‘The Gondoliers” or perhaps of 
the irony implicit in the picture of a democratic navy as it 
is presented in ‘'Pinafore.’’ But in either event he was, in 
a way, paying the librettist a compliment which he did not 
deserve, for the truth of the matter is that Gilbert hadn't 
the slightest idea what he was, and that, in all probability, 
he would have ceased to write with such sprightly per- 
verseness if he had ever been able to find out. 

It is true that he was, in politics, a nominal Conserva- 
tive, but that appears to have been chiefly because he hap- 
pened to be a member of a Conservative club, and it is 
hard to imagine how the various references to the heredi- 
tary aristocracy in “Iolanthe,” for example, could have 
gone down any better at the Carleton than the passages 
to which Mr. Gold objects would have gone down at the 
Reform Club. Unable to make up his own mind, Gilbert 
was constantly in that state of mild irritation which is a 
priceless boon to the professional satirist. Personally he 
would have been unpopular in any society, and he con- 
tinually hit his audience in unexpected places because he 
was continually getting hit himself in exactly the same 
ones. 

Fortunately, moreover, it was not only on the subject 
of politics that he was completely muddled. His attitude 
toward questions affecting morals and manners was 
equally confused, and consequently he was driven to the 
refuge of wit, no matter what subject he chose to treat. 
Consider, for example, a fact recently pointed out— 
namely, that the rhyme he most frequently employed 
(fifteen times) was the rhyme of “beauty” with “duty.” 
Here is material for a psychoanalytical field day that 
would not be wholly without justification. The sense of 
the antithesis and the inability to escape from the horns 
of the dilemma it presents were responsible not only for 
Gilbert the man, who could neither stop flirting nor 
be guilty of an indecorum, but also for Gilbert the hu- 
morist, who continually satirized Victorianism without 
for one moment ceasing to be a Victorian. He was not 
so pure as his collaborator, Sir Arthur, who solemnly ex- 
pressed the opinion that one of the greatest glories of 
music was the (alleged) fact that it was incapable of sug- 
gesting an impropriety. If he had been, then he could 
hardly have been witty about the flesh. But he was never 
more than witty because it was only when impropriety 
was subtly veiled in wit that he would consent to be im- 
proper at all. 

What a pity that he had no consistent point of view! 
So at least a thousand earnest souls have exclaimed when 
they seemed to discover in his nonsense a reformer 
manqué. If only the sturdy republicanism of “When 


Britain really ruled the waves” were not nullified by the 
Tory perversity of “There lived a king so I've been told”. 
or if the promising misogyny of a dozen songs and situ,. 
tions were not taken back in an equal number of languish, 
ing Victorian ditties. But a Gilbert sufficiently integrate 
to be downright would in all probability have been a Gi. 
bert who had no need to express himself through the 
ambiguities of wit. He might possibly have done mor 
good, but I doubt whether his paradoxes would still be 
drawing crowded houses. 

Bernard Shaw, I suspect, owes almost as much to those 
inconsistencies which become increasingly obvious and 
which are increasingly charged against him. Even Mark 
Twain—Van Wyck Brooks notwithstanding-—seems to 
me to have been forced into being funny largely becaus 
he too was so imperfectly integrated a person, and before 
I can wish that he had been freer and better educated | 
should like to consider very seriously such a mot as the 
well-known ‘Wagner is not so bad as he sounds.”” Had 
Mr. Clemens been a thoroughgoing philistine he would 
never have made a dutiful pilgrimage to Bayreuth in the 
first place. Had he been an ideally sensitive and ideally 
cultivated gentleman he would probably have written an 
essay in defense of Wagner—of which there are alread; 
in existence a sufficient number for all practical purposes. 
But because he didn’t know well enough where he stood 
to commit himself unequivocally he evolved a pleasant 
quip which is safely open at both ends. 

Someone, I don’t know who, once defined wit as “‘the 
kiss given to common sense behind the back of respecta- 


bility.” Its charm lies in the quickness, the unexpected: 


ness, the ambiguity, and the impropriety of the smack as 
well as in the adroitness of the technique with which the 
occasion is snatched. The bold rake is not funny at it, and 
neither is the sex-reformer who dutifully busses the maid 
before his wife and assembled guests just to prove tha 
freer manners are desirable for society. It must be done 
by someone who isn’t sure whether he ought to do it or 
not, and Gilbert was in the perfectly delightful position 
of not knowing whether conformity or unconvention- 
ality was his lawful spouse. Fearfully he seized every oc- 
casion to kiss each behind the back of the other, and no 
matter which one he happened to be wooing at the mo- 
ment he was always careful to explain to the spectators 
that he was only fooling, after all. 

The result may have been a certain dissatisfaction with 
himself. He was apparently serious in the belief that his 
sentimental plays were much the best of his work, and 
once, toward the end of his life, when someone asked him 
if he were not proud to have made a fortune out of his 
brains, he replied that the fortune had been made not out 
of his brains but out of the folly of the British public. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that it is not the business of a 
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wit to be satisfied; it is his business to be amusing. And 
does anyone really prefer “The Mysterious Stranger’ to 
Innocents Abroad” or Gilbert’s “Broken Hearts” to his 


F “Jolanthe”? 


BOOKS 














The City Culture 


4 WORLD I NEVER MADE. By James T. Farrell. The 
Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


Snes LONIGAN was tough and lived most of his life 


in the streets of Chicago. Danny O'Neill is sensitive and 
seven, just beginning to go to school in “A World I Never 
Made,” which takes him from August of his first school year 


F to Christmas. He is not sensitive in the manner of Studs, ap- 


nealing, defiant, and ashamed, but in the manner, say, of 


pe 


) David Copperfield and other bewildered children in fiction. 


If Danny is more intimately studied than most such children 


b it is because Mr. Farrell goes with so much candor into a 
) whole range of seven-year-old feelings, speculations, inquiries, 
| discoveries which are common to experience but rare in novels. 
© Most such children are seven in their novels for a chapter or 
| so. Danny is seven for five hundred pages. 


His world, naturally, is his family. He does not live with 
his father and mother and his half-dozen small brothers and 
sters, but with his aunt and uncle and grandmother. This 


cives Mr. Farrell a chance to show the family as two levels: 


the parents barely able to feed their children, the aunt and 


5 uncle decidedly better off. The individual members of the fam- 


ly are sharply distinguished. Danny's mother Liz, an annual 

ther too shiftless to wash her face, yet has specific touches 
f spunk and hypocrisy. His father Jim, the most moving 
haracter in the book, now wishes he had stayed longer in 


Bs hool, knows he is swamped with children, and yet doggedly 


hopes and expects that they will have an easier life than his. 


B Uncle Al O'Flaherty, shoe salesman, thinks he likes to read, 


conscientiously enlarges his vocabulary, and is sure business 


S will be better next year. Aunt Louise, who works in a hotel, 


; dragging out a violent, unsatisfying affair with a married 
man, drinking gin for consolation. The grandmother might 
most still be living in a smoky hut in Ireland. But all of 
them have an unmistakable family resemblance—something 
hard to define in actual families and harder to communicate 
to the characters of a novel. Whether they look alike or not, 

O’Neills and O’Flahertys feel alike. The same intonations, 
the same sentimentalisms, the same habits of furious quarrel- 


| ing and sudden making up. You would know they were a 
| family by their quarrels. Only close relatives could go through 


them and ever forgive. 

With historical irony Uncle Al says at the end: “Just think, 
in twenty years from now, 1931, say, why, everybody in 
America who’s worth his salt ought to be rich by then.” This 
irony is one of the few touches of commentary in the book. 
The characters seldom think or talk about matters larger than 
their immediate concerns. Business, sport, sex are their topics, 
with moral platitudes for all of them. They live by settled 
custom, even when they violate it. Nobody really questions it. 
As Mr. Farrell tells their story, they move as by instinct 
through the experiences of these months. They have con- 
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sciences which, without always keeping them from what they 
know is misbehavior, continually haunt them. Their con- 
sciences make up nearly as much of the story as their acts. 
This helps to give to “A World 1 Never Made” that habitual 
tenderness which is quite as characteristic of Mr. Farrell's 
novels as their toughness. Easily multiplying endless incidents 
to show his characters in action, he sees them, feels through 
them, and thinks around them. He has an extraordinarily 
capacious mind which holds the persons and events of a 
novel as if they were, somehow, in solution, to be poured out 
in a full stream in which his own share as narrator may be 
lost sight of. You forget that you are seeing this life through 
the eyes of a selecting novelist. It seems merely to be there 
before you. 

A point I have not seen made about Mr. Farrell is that he 
is, among novelists, the truest historian of the American city 
culture. The part of Chicago he writes of is a self-centered 
Irish community and is of course Catholic. But it might be 
any of the poorer parts of any large American city. It is in- 
tensely urban. Its people do not go to the country and, at 
least in this novel, seem not to know that the country exists. 
City streets are enough for them, with a few vacant lots for 
boys to play in. They have from their churches a sense of 
tradition in religion, from their schools a little knowledge of 
American history. They read little besides the newspapers. 
The men get exact information about sports from the papers, 
the women about fashions. For the rest, they read miscel- 
laneous news items as so much gossip and get muddled ideas 
about current happenings. In their own quarter of the city 
they live as parochially as the people of any peasant village. 
But the city is after all close around them, setting its examples. 
Those who prosper dress smartly, by city standards, though 
they may not speak grammatically. The wits of all of them 
are sharpened and quickened by the city tempo, the city pres- 
sure and variety. They would seem fox-like if they were not 
so gregarious, with a working uniformity in their habits and 
opinions. In other words, they have a city culture. 

American fiction has neglected this city culture, though 
with the rise of city populations it becomes increasingly im- 
portant. When novelists want to represent communities they 
go to the country, to New England, the Old South, the Mid- 
dle West. They go to the cities for exceptional materials, like 
gangsterism, wealth, fashion, the arts. Many novels as have 
been written about New York, the overwhelming majority 
of them deal with spectacular matters, and not ten of any 
merit with those ordinary parts of the city which are more or 
less like small towns or villages. And this is equally true of 
other cities. Mr. Farrell seems to me to go beyond any other 
American novelist in his knowledge of the common life of 
an American city and his understanding of the city culture. 

CARL VAN DOREN 


Making of a Communist 


AN AMERICAN TESTAMENT. By Joseph Freeman. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3. 


\ \ j HAT Mr. Freeman has set down here, in a bulging 


narrative of ideas and personalities and events, lacks 
much that belongs to the art of writing at its best: order, dis- 
cipline, proportion. It rolls out and over, and against such a 
devouring tide the author himself is helpless. But it contains 
much that any record seeking to be an interpretation, one might 
almost say an initiation, must contain. Here are perspective 
and point of view; here is what Bagehot called an experienc- 
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ing nature; here, finally, is ardor without fanaticism. Mr. Free- 
man has used a lot of space to say things in, and used some of 
it wastefully ; but one closes the book chiefly remembering that 
Mr. Freeman has had a lot to say. 

What he has said above all is How I Came to Be a Com- 
munist. To do this soundly, and also honestly, he had to throw 
himself back into the past, to relive all the experiences that 
helped shape his decision, to revive all the emotions, all the 
thought processes, all the shadings of doubt and belief that 
shuttled him about as well as carried him forward. And he has 
done this, with what seems to me a capacity for getting at the 
truth that it would be difficult to overpraise. More, he has 
treated his theme from several angles, each of them indispen- 
sable—from the subjective angle, from the philosophic, finally 
from what might be called the historical, by which I mean the 
nature of American and European social life in the decade fol- 
lowing the war. This is very definitely the story of a man in 
relation to his times. 

If—and I think it is true—Joseph Freeman came in the 
end to communism as an intellectual, he also grew into it 
through a class-conscious upbringing which conditioned but 
did not distort his view of life. Not that it was the idea of self- 
interest which fetched him: I doubt whether his development 
owed much to his being a poor immigrant’s son who may not 
always have had enough to eat. But it owed a very great deal 
to his growing up in a working-class neighborhood, to his 
being fed radicalism, when still a child, by the older brother 
of a playmate, to his lapping up the old Masses in adolescence. 
All this was an early and vital lesson, something to recur to 
mind even after one outgrew it by virtue of a bourgeois edu- 
cation and a conversion to bourgeois manners: it was dis- 
tinctly something to recur to mind after the disillusioning les- 
son of the war. 

For an earnest fledgling studying at Columbia, the lesson of 
the war was to be had from the academic cant that enveloped 
him, from the writers whom he trusted turning renegades, 
from the explosion of the Wilsonian myth, which he had partly 
accepted. And as Freeman grew older, there were other lessons. 
There was the sour-smelling memory of Greenwich Village 
bohemianism, the blank page of a newspaperman’s drifting 
life in Paris, the delirious pulse of the auto-intoxicated 1920's. 
Freeman took the measure of all this, simultaneously watching 
American labor, with its strikes, its setbacks, its efforts to 
unionize ; simultaneously becoming acquainted with American 
radicals and American writers of every complexion and color. 
His Communist leanings increased, crystallized. 

The climax of his experiences was a year in the Soviet 
Union. He met almost everybody; he studied almost every- 
thing. There is no attempt in these pages to subdue his admira- 
tion for all that he temporarily became part of ; but still less is 
there any attempt to conceal the things that were wrong in the 
picture, to justify the mistakes, to interpret disingenuously the 
shortcomings. Nor, I should say, is there any attempt to gen- 
eralize: he, Freeman, knew what he wanted and found it. 

Soviet Russia did not make a Communist of him; rather it 
left him certain of his communism. The decision had really 
been made earlier. The decision, indeed, had been implicit in 
most of his previous reactions to experience. ‘An American 
Testament” is not the story of a man who came belatedly to 
communism, or came rebelling against his temperament, or 

came—in the bitterness of dejection—to save his precious soul. 
The book, to my mind at least, has less to do with the resolu- 
tion of a conflict than with the completion of, as it were, a 
career; though it would be misleading to suggest that no con- 
flict existed. For Freeman had to adjust himself in two direc- 
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tions: he had to scrap or transform that part of him which p, 
education was antagonistically bourgeois; and he had to ¢ 
tablish a sound relationship between the political thinker j, 
him and the artist. In neither case was the struggle easy, no, 
perhaps the victory altogether complete; but by and larg. 
the fact remains that here was a man naturally fitted {o, 
communism. 

Though the central theme of this book has carried me f;, 
down the page, I must not stop before making clear that her 
is also a detailed picture of an era in American intellectual lif. 
and an autobiography of a writer. In both undertakings M; 
Freeman, whose style is pungently personal, has had much thy 
is interesting to say; and by embarking upon them he has kep: 
the Communist angle of his book from becoming shrill. By 
the literary side of ‘An American Testament’’ has been too 
indiscriminately thrown up, and at times too indulgently pro. 
longed, to be worth quite all the space it receives. Mr. Free. 
man’s gusto has saved his story from anywhere being a bore, 
but has failed to save it from seeming trivial at times, and even 
irrelevant. The book, frankly, is too long, the material too un. 
disciplined. It seems to me that Mr. Freeman had at the outset 
to choose between describing—in full, of course—his socia| 
development and describing his total self. He chose to describe 
both; and by letting the book carry him wherever memory 
lighted he has cost himself the powerfully focused, strongly 
fibered effect that he might have achieved. For the material 
was there, and the ability to set it down. But it is not often that 
one can cavil at excess; that may indicate, at least, how inter. 
esting and valuable a book Mr. Freeman has written. 

LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


























Perspicuous Opacity 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA, OR 
THE RELATION OF HUMAN NATURE TO THE 
HUMAN MIND. By Gertrude Stein. With an Introduc- 
tion by Thornton Wilder. Random House. $2.50. 


ERTRUDE STEIN has a theory that the American has 

been influenced by the expansiveness of the country and 
the circumstance that there are great areas of flat land where 
one sees few birds, flowers, or animals. There are no nightin- 
gales, she says, and the eagle is not the characteristic bird it 
once was ; whereas “the mocking-birds . . . have spread . . . 
and perhaps they will be all over, the national bird of the 
United States’”—one ambiguous significance which she makes 
unequivocal. We owe very much to Thornton Wilder for giv- 
ing us the clue to the meanings in the book, since the mind 
resists a language it is not used to. Realizing the laziness of the 
ordinary reader Mr. Wilder explains that Miss Stein, as a re- 
sult of thinking about masterpieces of literature, found that 
in them the emergences of the Human Mind were dependent 
upon the geographical situations in which the authors lived— 
flat land conducing to the ability to escape from identity, hilly 
land conducing to the specific and the insistent. The Hu- 
man Mind and Human Nature, as he says, are here “in- 
vented terms” of a “private language,”—the Human 
Mind being selfless and without identity, Human Nature 
insisting on itself as personality; and “it cost pain to 
express and think these things.” Therefore sadness and 
tears are mentioned as connected with Human Nature 
and the exterior trudging we do, as opposed to felicity 
and the operations of the Human Mind. When an author 
writes as if he were alone, without thought of an audience, 
“for an audience never does prove to you that you are you, 
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pe OO important document, written with conviction, 
al too un. clarity and color. I know no better portrait 
the outse: of the ‘making of a communist’ in our litera- 
his ture... “—Waldo Frank. 
DUS soca! 
9 describe Vivid: ” .. . a vivid description of an im- 
- memon portant group in a crucial period.” 
; . —Irwin Edman. 
, Strongly 
- Material Fascinating: “ .. . a fascinating STORY 
»ften that of people, ideas, institutions, and history...” 
Ow inter. —Mrs. Robert Minor (Lydia Gibson). 
| Magnificent: “His magnificent exposition 
ERGER is one of the greatest things I've ever read 
” . . should be mandatory reading for every 
‘ v4 American writer who believes that writing 
A is more than amusement, either of self or of 
~< others.”—Paul de Kruif. 
CA, OR os Engrossing: “Not only has Freeman written 
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¥ whee a Grand: “It is a grand book and I hope it 
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for piv- : and literature.”—Granville Hicks. 
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as a fe wal clear, detached, and in many passages, 
nd that - moving and eloquent.”—Max Lerner. 
~ . A NARRATIVE OF BELS - Indispensable: “I have had a very excit- 
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it is this which makes a masterpiece. “Anyone who writes 
anything is talking to themselves,” not conversing, ‘and that 
is what Shakespeare always has done, he makes them say what 
he wants said,” and is “‘everlastingly interesting.” 

Miss Stein likes naturalness. ‘‘Nothing I like more,” she 
says, ‘than when a dog barks in his sleep”; and in giving 
lectures here, her attitude to pretense was calculated to make 
those who overanalyze a piece of straight thinking seem like 
the milliner’s assistant in Punch who asks a dull patron, 

Would Modom entertain a feather?” She says, “I like to look 
about me,” “I love writing and reading.” In looking about 
her she has detected things; in science, “well they never are 
right about anything”; excitement “has to do with politics 
and propaganda and government and being here and there and 
society”; the electioneering politician “has no personality but 
a persistence of insistence in a narrow range of ideas” and is 
not exciting ; whereas science is exciting and so is writing. Miss 
Stein says, “I wish writing need not sound like writing,” and 
sometimes she has made it sound so unlike writing that one 
does not see at first what is meant. Looking harder, one is 
abashed not to have understood instantly; as water may not 
seem transparent to the observer but has a perspicuous opacity 
in which the fish swims with ease. For example, ‘There is no 
doubt of what is a master-piece but is there any doubt what a 
master-piece is.” 

To like reading and writing is to like words. The root mean- 
ing, as contrasted with the meaning in use, is like the triple 
painting on projecting lamellae, which—according as one 
stands in front, at the right, or at the left—shows a different 
picture: “In China china is not china it is an earthen ware. In 
China there is no need of China because in china china is 
china.” Definitions are pleasurable, and words can fall sweetly 
on the ear: 

I like a play of so and so, 
Loho Leho. 
Leho is the name of a Breton. 


“Winning is a description of a charming person,” and “the 
thing about numbers that is important is that any of them 
. . Numbers have such pretty names in 


have a pretty name. . 
any language.” 

It is a feat of writing to make the rhythm of a sentence 
unmistakable without punctuation: for example, ‘When they 
said reading made easy reading without tears and someone 
sent me such a beautiful copy of that,” or “No one knowing 
me knows me. And Iam 11.” In a real writer's experi- 
menting there can be an effect of originality as one can achieve 
i kind of Venetian needlepoint by fitting into each other two 
picces of a hackneyed pattern of peasant edging. 

“The Geographical History of America” is offered as a de- 
tective story—"'a detective story of how to write,” making use 
of the political situation in the United States, with allusions to 
the two Roosevelts and the two Napoleons—and is not propa- 
ganda, which is platitude. A detective story is a conundrum, 
and this one has “content without form” and is “without a 
beginning and a middle and an end”—Chapter I following 
Chapter II, and Chapter III following Chapter II. The re- 
peatings and regressions are, as Thornton Wilder says, some- 
times for emphasis, sometimes a method of connecting pas- 
sages, sometimes a musical refrain, sometimes playful. And, 
one adds, sometimes a little inconsiderate and unaccommodat- 
ing and in being willing to be so, partake of Human Nature 
rather than of the Human Mind. And “nobody need be 
triumphant about that.” But the book is a triumph, and all 
of us, that is to say a great many of us, would do well to read it. 

MARIANNE MOORE 
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The Gentleman of Shalott 


TIME AND THE ROCK. PRELUDES TO DEFINITION 
By Conrad Aiken. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


Te will to die may generate great poetry, but the cop. 
tinuous pose of dying is boring and morbid. Any poem 
must resolve some conflict stated or implied. Eliot knew thj; 
when in his poems of irresolution he used the dramatic “black. 
out” at the end of a scene having implied connections with 
another scene. Poetry, in other words, cannot be a continuoys 
“prelude to definition” ; it must, if only for the moment, de. 
fine. This is just what Mr. Aiken’s poetry does not do. It js 
a continuous prelude—but to what? 

Aiken is master of a tired verse music, master too of phras. 
ing suggestive of the flow of a weary mind. He is never 
shoddy, never technically bad. But he is not an important fig. 
ure in American poetry. He may be, as has been said, the first 
poet to discover the Wasteland. Certainly he is one of 4 
number of disillusioned singers who have made much of thei 
disillusionment. But Aiken is a lyric poet. He did not drama. 
tize and impersonalize the Wasteland scenery and conscious. 
ness. Eliot did, and Eliot, therefore, became the poet bes 
expressing his own generation. Aiken meantime sang of him. 
self and of his own ennui. Like the Lady of Shalott he wove 
from pictures in a mirror, looking at himself against a vague 
background of clouds, moons, and trees. In the mirror he saw 
himself romantically as one of the lost generation, saw the old 
dreams of romanticism, strangely dimmed and doubted. He 
looked at himself and he tied his tie and he sang that man 
was the greater for his crimes. Through confusion only, he 
wrote, man was able to know the “‘angel of his conscious. 
ness.”” 

The mirror did not break; reality did not rush in. Aiken, 
after all these years, is still the gentleman of Shalott. He is a 
mystic and his absolute is hopelessness. Such an enfeebled 
stoicism as his takes comfort from beauty, purity, and love, is 
charmed most by its own poses. Aiken’s ‘‘man in a world of 
doom,” participator in the crime of God, “the seeker of the 
self amid the ruins of space,” is in truth Byron’s man the rebel 
But a Byronic rebel must act, and Aiken’s romantic despairer 
cannot act. Nor can he fecl, though he, like the aesthetes of the 
nineties, believes that the high emotional moment only can 
be seized and felt. Not acting and not feeling, Aiken’s pro- 
tagonist wanders like a ghost in the ‘large unconscious scenery” 
of the poet’s land. 

The vague, melancholy thoughts of this poet affect of 
course his language. Musical as his lines are, they are almost 
never incisive or easily remembered. His imagery suggests but 
does not define and is in constant flux. Just what it suggests 
it is impossible to state. It is a kind of dream, a flow of con- 
sciousness not represented as discontinuous, as in Eliot's dra- 
matic monologues of the mind, but as continuously becoming 
something else. 

Philosophically Mr. Aiken is saying nothing new. He is 
trying to argue that mind is matter, matter mind. He believes 
Godhood lies in man himself and that awareness is Godhood 
if it is only an awareness of hopelessness. He sings of ghostly 
individualism dreaming while Rome burns. Prelude after pre- 
lude in this book is a beautiful but monotonous slow musi 
“with a dying fall,” but it does not die. Each of Mr. Aiken's 
poems seems to suggest another poem. Therefore he writes 
voluminously, though the same emotional associations and 
poetic ideas appear in all his poems. He is caught in limbo 
If Mr. Aiken’s poetry has changed at all, it has moved toward 
greater vagueness, toward a mysticism wherein the poet finds 
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comfort in one affirmation—that all is lost. To be the Eternally 
Lost is a kind of divinity. 

Once the theme of complete disillusionment has been sung 
or stated by a writer, that writer has really nothing more to 
say. Eliot left his Wasteland for religion; others have left it 
for revolution. But for Aiken the Wasteland is a pretty place; 
it is his mirrored world where he may see dim delights, not 
too dark despairs, and mirages of man’s supposed greatness. 
Preludes to dying, without dying, are this poct’s swectest 
music. EDA LOU WALTON 


The Testament of Von Bernstorff 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT BERNSTORIF. Random House. 
$3.50. 


Ix THIS volume Count Bernstorff reviews his entire life. 
He tells of his eight years’ service in the German artillery 
and of his extraordinarily rapid rise in the diplomatic service— 
he jumped from consul-general in Egypt to ambassador in 
Washington—and describes again his fateful years in the 
United States, of which he had already written at length in his 
‘My Three Years in America.”” Beyond doubt he is in a far hap- 
pier position to discuss his service in Washington than he was 
in 1920, when he published his earlier book. There doubtless 
are some Americans who will go to their graves believing that 
Count Bernstorff wears horns and atail, but the unbiased student 
of events will agree with Colonel House that Count Bernstorff 
was “the one man in Germany who occupied a great office 
during the war who had an understanding of the situation 
not only during the war but later, during the trying period 
of reconstruction.” 

Though it is not possible to give Count Bernstorff an 
entirely clean bill of health so far as the underhand and 
entirely improper and illegal acts of the German emissaries 
in the United States are concerned, Colonel House was quite 
correct in writing to him in 1926: “If Germany had followed 
your counsel a different story might be written today.” Three 
times Bernstorff prevented the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Germany. He really loved this country, 
was never so happy as when here, and he knew what our com- 
ing in would mean. Being a democrat, he earnestly desired a 
peace in accord with Wilson’s famous proposals of January 


I 
22, 1917 (‘‘no victors and no vanquished”’). He was correctly 


alled ‘‘pro-American” in Berlin, for he was utterly opposed 
to almost all the policies of Berlin from 1914 on. 

The Count’s bitter disappointment when the peace nego- 
tiations of 1916-17 fell through, when Wilson delayed too 
long the offer of mediation locked in his desk, and when the 
idiots in the Berlin government finally refused it after more 
of their double-dealing, is set forth again in this volume. The 
failure to make peace then certainly gave us the Treaty of 
Versailles, Hitler, the new and worse Germany, the other dic- 
tatorships, and all the other evils flowing out of the peace 
which the victors wrote. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of this book is the 
Count's considered judgment of Woodrow Wilson which he 
wrote down nineteen years after his return to his Fatherland 

he refrained from judging the President in his earlier book. 
Here it is im part: 

The man who wanted to be Arbiter Mundi was shattered by the 
magnitude of his task. Like Moses on Mount Pisgah, Wilson saw 
the Promised Land, but he did not reach it. The world applauded 
his purpose over much, and then passed too harsh a judgment on 


his want of power to carry it out. . . . His obstinate dogmatism 


The NATIOx 


and his inclination for solitary work made him little suited 4, 
foreign politics. Internal questions can be solved by a theorist 
from his writing table, if he has gone into them with proper care 
but foreign affairs can only be mastered in actual practice, Flo, 
quent orations can sway a nation and convince a parliament, by; 
they are of little use when the interests and the armed might of 
foreign powers are vigorously engaged. 


The Count vigorously defends Wilson from the charge thy 
he betrayed Germany at Versailles and stresses the fact th» 
Germany was responsible for our coming into the war by ;: 
failure to accept the services Wilson offered. And he adg; 
that “without Wilson’s intervention the great powers at Ve. 
sailles would have deprived us of the Rhine and the $2; 


to Wilson.” He lays Wilson’s physical breakdown to th; 
struggle for a compromise with the French. 

As for the Germany of today, the Count feels that 
best that we can hope for our poor Fatherland is a democra: 
monarchy.” He who worked so hard for the modernization 
and democratization of Germany after the war feels that 
such hopes have been engulfed by dictatorship, which admi; 
of no development.” Speaking of a visit to an orthodox mon 
astery in Finland, “‘where the monks themselves provided fo; 
all their own needs,” he remarks bitterly, “From what I hea: 
today, I gather that Hitler and Schacht would like to reduce 
the German people to a similar level.” He thinks the end oj 
the revolution of November, 1918, “is by no means yet 
Again he writes that a German “policy that is not guided by 
moral considerations will find no mercy before the tribunal 
of world history, though it may achieve a passing success. 
It is very much to the Count’s credit that he makes it clea 
that he is absolutely opposed to anti-Semitism. He says: "| 
have always detested anti-Semitism, not merely because in the 
course of a long life I have had many loyal and trusted Jewish 
friends, but because as a politician I see in anti-Semitism : 
weakness and one that I have always regarded as involving 
the sin against the holy spirit of politics.” ‘ 

Finally, it must be added that this worth-while volume con- 
tains many letters of genuine historical worth ; some written by 
Bernstorff himself, others written to him after his return to 
Germany and during his service as ambassador at Constanti- 


hausen, Von Jagow, Prince Max of Baden, and others. Un- 
fortunately the book is not as well translated as it should be, 
the phrasing being often stilted and Teutonic. There are also 
some inexcusable errors. Thus, Wilson’s January 22, 1917, 
speech is dated January 1; a letter of Count Monts of 1922 
is dated 1912; Ernst Hanfstingl becomes Hanfsstaengel in 


one place and Hanfstaengel in another. 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


The Pitiless Christ 


THE RIGHT TO HERESY. CASTELLIO AGAINST CAL- 
VIN. By Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. $3. 


\ \ j HEN Calvin went to Geneva in 1536 in the same 

month that Erasmus died, two ideologies were pre- 
paring to dispute control of the civilized world, as two others 
prepare today. The future leader of Protestant Europe was 
born in 1509, eight years before Luther nailed his theses to 
the door at Wittenberg. Although educated at the orthodox 
college of Montaigu, together with Loyola and Servetus, who 
also were to figure in the great impending struggle, Calvin 
espoused Protestant views and was obliged to flee from France 
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COMING IN NOVEMBER’... 


The November issue of Consumers Union Re ports 
will report on radios, vacuum cleaners, wines, toun- 
tain pens and other products. 


iF CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED 
STATES eee 


Published monthly by Consumers Union of United 
States—rapidly growing, non-profit membership 
organization of consumers headed by Professor 
Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, Arthur Kallet, co- 
author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and D. H. 
Palmer—Consumers Union Re ports now go to nearly 
15,000 members throughout the country, a number 
increasing at the rate of over 2,000 a month. 

These Reports—with ratings, in terms of brand 
names, of competing products and other informa- 
tion helping you to save money and to buy intelli- 
gently—PLUS A YEARLY GUIDE to be published 
late in the year, are available at the low fees of $3 
and $1 a year. 

(The $1 limited edition of Consumers Union 
Reports contains much of the material included in 
the $3 edition but in an abridged form, It is in- 
tended primarily for those whose income restricts 
their purchase to low-priced essential products. It 
does not include reports on such things as automo- 
biles, oil burners, etc. The $3 edition covers both 
types cf products.) 

By using the coupon below you can immediately 
secure a copy of the current issue. 


If YOU WISH your membership to begin with a 
previous issue, please note the month on the coupon. 












Leading reports in past issues 
(complete editions) were: toilet 
soaps (May), automobiles (June), 
refrigerators (July), oil burners, 
hosiery (August), shoes, tires and 
whiskies (September). 
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22 East 17th Street, New York, W. Y. 
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subscription to the complete edition of Consumers uon 


Reports. Subscriptions without me mbership are $3.54. 

(0 $1 for one year’s membership, 3.50 of which is for a year's 
subscription to the limited edition of Consumers Union Re 
ports. (Note—the electric razor report is not in this edition.) 
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CAPRETAX BULLETIN 


(CAPITAL-RELIEF-TAX) 





Increasing Frequency 
of Depressions 


Industrial depressions were not frequent 
in the United States while frontier land was 
cheap and the volume of taxation was light. 
But as the tax burden became heavier, and 
all unused land on the frontier and else- 
where was taken up into speculative hold- 
ings, grave economic changes occurred. 


Self-Bankruptcy of System 


Under the new conditions, which came to 
prevail, widespread bankruptcy is frequent 
and automatic. The most outstanding ele- 
ment in this picture is “irozen paper” based 
on inflated ground values. Ground rents and 
the purchase cost of land are a mounting 
charge on industry as a whole; and until 
these costs are deflated, no revival of busi- 
ness takes place. But renewed industrial 
activity leads to re-inflation of ground values 
in city and country, followed by a new de- 
flation. 


Vanishing Frontiers 
of America and Britain 


Seven million (7,000,000) acres of unused 
land in Britain were “appropriated” by the 
aristocracy, through Parliamentary Acts, 
between 1700 and 1850. In the meanwhile, 
British ground rents increased one thousand 
(1000) per cent. 

A like process took place in the United 
States, where western frontier territory and 
all unused land in the nation was absorbed 
into speculative holdings by the beginning 
of the present century (1900). 


Labor, Capital Exploited 


Wholesale grabbing of land by the British 
aristocracy drove small farmers and field 
hands off the soil into the industrial towns, 
where the resulting over-supply of labor led 
to competition for work, thus holding wages 
down 

British capital, in city and country, alike, 
had to pay ground rent and taxes prior to 
wages; and under these conditions, the pur- 
chasing power of the masses remained below 
the point where British labor could buy the 
equivalent of its toil and keep British in- 
dustry in motion. Hence, as ground mo- 
nopoly solidified, and the tax burden became 
heavier, British capital entered upon active 
search for outside markets. 


Economic Problem 
and Marxism 


The “Communist Manifesto” of Karl 
Marx appeared in 1848; and his volume 


When wr 


“Capital,” written in London, was published 
in 1867. British industry was now completely 
gripped in the economic vise of ground mo- 
nopoly and taxation. 

The chief dogma of Marx was that Labor 
is exploited through private ownership of 
productive capital; and the main plank in 
his platform was the well known demand 
for public, or collective, or common owner- 
ship of “the machinery of production and 
distribution.” 

A correlative Marxian dogma was that the 
modern Parliamentary State represents the 
triumph of the capitalistic class, the “bour- 
geoisie,” over the landed nobility. 


Ground Monopoly Seen 
Too Late by Marx 


Stimulated by the “Communist Manifesto” 
and the first edition of “Capital,” the so- 
cialist-communist movement rapidly ac- 
quired form and momentum on the basis of 
the dogmas mentioned above. 

But in the meanwhile the author of “Cap- 
ital” continued to investigate economic prob- 
lems; and after his death, a new edition of 
“Capital” was published, with appended 
matter left by Marx under the significant 
heading “The Expropriation by which the 
Country Folk were Divorced from the 
Land.” 

This new section about land monopoly, 
however, was put into the book too late 
to become an organic part of “Capital.” And, 
in fact, Marx never understood the double 
pressure exerted upon productive industry 
by ground rent and the fiscal power of the 
State. His posthumous emphasis upon land 
grabbing, therefore, has never caught up 
with his early dogma about the monopoly of 
capital. 


Modern State a Compromise 
Between Land and Capital 


The standard pattern of the modern legis- 
lative State originated in Britain during 
the period when land-grabbing reached its 
climax (1700-1850). The ground lords 
reluctantly admitted the bourgeoisie to 
parliamentary power on condition that the 
mounting fiscal burdens of England and 
Scotland be laid upon capital and its prod- 
ucts, instead of upon the value of land in city 
and country. The exempted rental values 
therefore became an increasing liability upon 
industry, over and above taxes. 

Hence, the modern parliamentary State 
does not represent the victory of the bour- 
geoisie over the Janded nobility, as Marx 
claimed. But on the contrary, the modern 
State is a compromise between the social 
prestige of Land and the economic energy of 
Capital. 
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Confusion and Readjustment 


Today’s confusion will persist as long ; 
the world-wide economic issue is pictures 
as a mere conflict between “Labor nj 
Capital,” or between “Communism and F,;. 
cism.” 

3ut the stream of current history is gray. 
ually shifting its course. Marxist elemez: 
find themselves under constraint, for the 
time being, to act with bourgeois progre:. 
Sives against the menace of complete rp. 
action. And in the meanwhile the compro. 
mise between Land and Capital, which, jy 
Britain, paved the way toward the moder) 
parliamentary State, is in process of r. 
versal: The British constitution is amende/ 
so as to abolish the tax-veto of the House o; 
Lords (the citadel of ground mon poly 
thus concentrating governmental power :: 
the House of Commons; and it is only # 
presence of a “rentier” majority in the Com- 
mons that prevents, for the time being, ¢! 
inevitable transfer of tax burdens from pro- 
ductive capital to ground values, improved 
and vacant, in city and country. The tax 
issue, now looming throughout the world, js 
not simply a revenue question; it is the prob 
lem of the fiscal power of the State as an in- 
strument of social change. 


Free Reprint from 
“The Christian Century” 


A free reprint of an article by Lov 
Wallis in The Christian Century, entitled 
“The Economic Problem and the Earth 
can be obtained by sending your name and 
address, plainly written on’a post-card, to 
Willett and Clark, Publishers, 440 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Another Opportunity for You 

More information about the development 
of modern parliamentary government; the 
pending reversal of the compromise between 
Land and Capital in Britain; and the eco- 
nomic problem in general can be obtained 
from a little book— 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


(reading time, one hour) 
By Louis Wallis 


75 cents from your local bookseller, or 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
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10 Switzerland. He stopped at Basel, a favorite refuge for 
sersecuted scholars and theologians, and from this safe point 
s eeved the situation. The walls of Catholic supremacy and 
-afallibility had been breached, but those who remained within 
the walls were still one church and indivisible, whereas their 
-<cailants, the Protestants, were divided into numerous sects. 
He lctermined to unify the Protestant sects, to crystallize their 







acting and at the age of twenty-five wrote and published 
ae of the most influential books the world has known, his 






ee. Institutio Religionis Christianae,” “the most important deed 
“ « Reformation after Luther’s translation of the Bible. 
ia Luther, the inspirer, set the stone of the Reformation 
is pictures ling. Calvin, the organizer, stopped the movement before 
“Labor an - broke into a thousand fragments.” 
alana From the publication of this book Calvin was accepted as 
ory che leader of the Reformation, and in the following year he 
ist elen was invited to Geneva by the Town Council on the suggestion 
int, for of Farel, a preacher whose fanatical devotion had succeeded 
ae in getting the Catholic religion banished from the city. Farel, 
a of whom Erasmus said, “never in my life had I seen so pre- 


sumptuous and shameless a creature,” had been able to rouse 
the moder the people to overthrow the old order, but was unable to 
organize a new and called in Calvin—who promptly sub- 
© Ele mitted to the Town Council a catechism of twenty-one articles 
which defined Protestant belief and formulated the laws of the 

He persuaded the council to require all burghers to ac- 
cept this confession under oath. The slightest deviation in 
belief was punishable by banishment from the communion. 
from pr No one could sell to the burgher thus banished, or buy from 
in him, or speak to him. Calvin, in brief, became supreme dic- 
The ta tator of the city. After a taste of his rule the council rebelled 
— ‘ ind banished him, but as during his absence the Catholics 
as an in ‘ook heart and tried to reestablish their church, the council 
soon begged him to return, and from then until his death he 
endeavored with iron rule to make Geneva a city of God and 
, model for the Protestant world. The most trifling deviations 
of thought and conduct were savagely punished, and finally 
Miguel Servetus, a Spanish scholar, was roasted to death over 
a slow fire because he questioned the Trinity. Zweig is at his 
best in his account of the cold fury with which Calvin hounded 
the Spaniard to his terrible death. 

With the murder of Servetus, Castellio, a lecturer at the 
University of Basel, perceived the slaughter that would ensue 
if the Reformation started to match the burnings of the In- 
quisition, and published, under the name of Martinus Bellius, 
De Haereticis,’’ a manifesto on behalf of toleration, follow- 
relopment ing it later by another polemic, “De Arte Dubitandi.” He 
would have paid for this temerity at the stake, if, worn out by 
Calvin's persecution, he had not had the luck to die first. Mr. 
Zweig gives a scholarly, moving, and extremely pertinent 
account of the great tragic drama played out by the man of 
iron and the man of light. 

The Reformation had arisen on the heels of the Renais- 
sance, that awakening of the individual mind after centuries 
of confinement in dogma. Calvin put the mind in chains again. 
"Future generations will wonder why, after so splendid a 
dawn, we are forced back into Cimmerian darkness,” Cas- 
tellio cried in his vain effort to prevent a hundred years of 
religious wars and persecution. Although Mr. Zweig never 
expressly defines the modern instance, it is obviously always 
in his mind, as he traces the rise and course of dictatorship, 
that we stand today in the same place as Castellio-—between 
two rival theocracies which punish heresy with death. 

ALICE BEAL PARSONS 
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The Poet in Prose 

THE BURNING CACTUS. By Stephen Spender. Random 
House. a2. 

THE WIND BLOWS OVER. By Walter de la Mare. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Te five pieces collected in ‘The Burning Cactus” point 
the way backward from the order of Spender’s lyric 
poems into the chaos out of which they emerge. If one elects 
to regard them merely as the prose exercises of a poct on leave 
of absence from his medium, they may be disposed of 
briefly. The poet's disciplines have a way of becoming the 
story-teller’s indulgences, and it is clear that Spender, in 
common with most pocts who turn to fiction, has taken the 
tools of his craft along with his sensibilities. He has given 
small evidence here of any taste for the blunter implements 
of the story-teller’s trade. He prefers instead to liken the 
singing of nightingales to white-satin streamers, to note of 
one of his characters that “his dark clothes were a creeping 
fog encroaching on the fading tan of his sportsmanship,” to 
enlist symbol wherever possible to do the work of statement 
out of sheer impatience with the labors of exposition. His 
methods fail by reason of their obliquity—and they are 
oblique everywhere the story-teller would be most likely to 
insist on hard outlines. Only one of the five stories, The 
Cousins, succeeds in conveying its information and achieving 
its effect; in the end The Burning Cactus, The Dead Island, 
and Two Deaths dissolve in their own images. 

Whatever importance “The Burning Cactus” can claim, 
derives from the fact that it defines for us Spender’s world 
in a way that we have not so far been permitted to see it in 
his poems. It becomes the principal function of tuese stories 
to measure, out of their failure, the censorship that Spender 
as a lyric poet has been compelled to exercise to escape the 
bankruptcy that engulfs him as an individual. The world of 
“The Burning Cactus” is a world of “the ever-drunks, the 
drug addicts, the people with sexual lives as complex as 
logarithm problems,” lacking direction or identity, lost in the 
mazes of their sensibilities and contemplating the pageant 
of their ego; the themes fly apart in a barrage of random im- 
pacts and responses; and the language idles between prose 
and poetry in a fruitless effort to surmount the confusion it 
is reporting. It is by these very faults of craft, however, that 
Spender makes clear his unmistakable authority as a poet. 
His poems, rooted in the same unhealth and disorder, speak 
another language. It is their achievement to have pared away 
the decay that has submerged these stories and given to the 
burning cactus the odor, as well as the symbol, of death. 

Characteristically, "The Wind Blows Over” begins in the 
dream world of delirium and ends among the tombstones of a 
parochial burial ground in the last “daylight steadily drain- 
ing out of the church and dusk seeping in.” Between lies a 
twilight milieu of fancy, horror, whimsy, and the macabre 
which is De la Mare’s by right of faith and possession. Even 
when these stories do not actually traffic in bona fide wraiths, 
as in The Revenant, which concerns a visitation by the ghost 
of Edgar Allan Poe, or in magical sigils, as in The Talisman, 
concerned with an enchanted watch with a single hand “'tell- 
ing no hours, no minutes, no seconds even; only Time,” they 
nevertheless carry within them a quality of dream and wonder 
whose magic is the more palpable for being engrafted upon 
commonplace situations. Few writers since Katharine Mans- 
ficld have sustained as saturnine a quietness in the narration 
of horror as the child’s soliloquy, In the Forest, or carried 
forward the bold juxtaposition of pathos and hysteria of 
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Physic. Among those engaged in the craft of fiction today, D, 
la Mare has come closest to creating for himself a genre of 
the contemporary fairy tale in which fantasy wears the dre. 
of our own day without affectation or seeming intent. Again 
it is the poet who informs the story-teller; unlike Spender 
however, De la Mare has not so far permitted his readers ¢» 
discover where the one begins and the other leaves off. 
BEN BELIT} 


A Lawrence Budget 


PHOENIX. THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF D. 4 
LAWRENCE. Edited and with an introduction by Edward 
D. McDonald. The Viking Press. $3.75. 


Ts bulky volume of 852 pages is probably the las 
full book by Lawrence that we shall have. It is widely 
miscellaneous, with travel sketches, book reviews, and imagini. 
tive pieces. as well as essays on ethics, painting, religion, edu. 
cation, and other subjects which caught Lawrence's bright 
attention. At first it seems a disordered book, but it is really 
organic, owing to skilful, unobtrusive editing and the fact 
that Lawrence in his way followed a consistent line of thought 
The many who have not read him may find parts of this volume 
difficult, yet there is enough of general interest and enough of 
Lawrence at his best and almost best to make this an influ. 
ential book. 

“Phoenix” is chiefly representative of what must be called 
Lawrence's philosophic side. Much of this is unfortunately 
lost in a mysticism that could be valid only to Lawrence him. 
self. This is sometimes excusable in poetry (consider Blak: 
as well as Lawrence) but not in the province of logic. It fre. 
quently hampers the effectiveness of Lawrence’s message, 4s 
in the previously unpublished Education of the Peopl 
despite its analytic and destructive values the essay is weak 
positively because its solutions come from too deep in this 
personalized mysticism. But the philosophic side of Lawrence 
also has an easier aspect—common sense. A great deal of 
Lawrence's utterance that has been taken as prophetic is little 
more than his common wisdom. Consider Pornography and 
Obscenity, which is reprinted here; it is brilliantly penetrat- 
ing in detail, yet its central argument against the suppression 
of sex in literature has usually been axiomatic to the citizen of 
the world. Its greatest value is in the expression: like most 0! 
the writing in this volume it makes the kind of reading th.t 
keeps your mind awake. 

The largest section of the book, Art and Literature, con 
tains prefaces and reviews. Lawrence's criticisms are biased 
but they go deep, turning up undiscovered bits of brilliance 
or grimly reporting hidden flaws. As early as the appearance 
of “In Our Time” he could admit Hemingway's gifts but 
with amazing clarity could also see him eventually becoming 
“a sort of tramp, endlessly moving on for the sake of mov: 
ing away from where he is. . . . He wants just to lounge around 
and maintain a healthy state of nothingness inside himself, 
and a negation to everything outside himself.” Sometimes 
the statements seem far-fetched, as when Lawrence ts ‘‘cet- 
tain that some of Shakespeare’s father-murder complex, some 
of Hamlet’s horror of his mother, of his uncle, of all old men 
came from the feeling that fathers may transmit syphilis, of 
syphilis consequences, to children.” But in the main his prob- 
ing seems as accurate as it is keen; it is interesting to read his 
estimates of such differentiated authors as Mann, Rozanov, 
Van Vechten, Verga, Dos Passos, Corvo, and others, and see 
him picking out the good and the bad; you couldn’t fool him 
in these matters. This section has the longest single piece 10 
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the book, a Study of Thomas Hardy. While this is really more 
about Lawrence than about Hardy, it nevertheless tells a good 
deal about the older writer, from a fresh line of approach, and 
about literature itself. 

The principal value of Lawrence is poetic. He is a poet in 
the larger as well as in the expressional sense. This doesn't 
mean that he was a craftsman in verse or that he wrote “poetic” 
prose; it means above all that his writing had a third dimen- 
sion where, as he would put it, things were “quick.” “Phoenix” 
gives enough of this phase of Lawrence to be fairly repre- 
sentative Of him. Most of his writing has a running fire of 
poetry through it, and this is found most effectively where it 
js most pure. Since this is a volume of prose it can be ex- 
plained that Lawrence wrote some of the greatest prose in 
English and some of it is in this book. To select a specimen— 
you can find rich things at random—there is the description 
of Mercury Hill above the Black Forest, the tourists huddling 
together when a storm comes up; then, when storm-darkness 
begins to settle, “suddenly the lightning dances white on the 
floor, dances and shakes upon the ground, up and down, and 
lights up the white striding of a man, lights him up only to 
the hips, white and naked and striding, with fire on his heels. 
He seems to be hurrying, this fiery man whose upper half is 
invisible, and at his naked heels white little flames seem to 
futter.” This Blakean figure, coming out of a previously 
‘realistic’ description, is typical of Lawrence’s power to cre- 
ate and project an image, and incidentally it includes some 
Laurentian symbols. The best single piece in the book is the 
unfinished novel The Flying Fish, contrasting “the fatal 
greater day” of the dark races with “the fussy, busy lesser day 
of the white people.” This fragment is one of the most im- 
portant keys to Lawrence and one of the finest things he ever 
wrote. Like The Man Who Died (not reprinted in this col- 
lection), it was leading English literature into another domain. 
And like that story it gives a hint of what Lawrence might 
have done if he had lived. HARRY THORNTON MOORE 


































The Sadness of Mr. Hindus 


MOSCOW SKIES. By Maurice Hindus. Random House. 
$2.75, 


Mte80cz HINDUS is well known for his articles, his 

travel books, his lectures on the new Russia. It should 
not surprise us that in his first novel he has chosen Soviet 
Moscow as the focale, or that Bernard Blackman, an American 
journalist, is the hero. Further preparation for what the book 
contains is written in a brief foreword. Mr. Hindus con- 
fesses that the setting of this novel is the critical period of 1929 
to 1930, which followed the NEP, and warns us candidly: 
To me it will always remain one of the saddest and most 
heroic periods of the revolution.” I report that Mr. Hindus 
has sustained his sadness for over six hundred closely printed 
pages and that he has succeeded in writing one of the most 
oppressive first novels I have ever read. 

Some further hint about the character of this curious docu- 
ment may be given by listing the chapter titles: Beginnings, 
Confusion, Love, Dismay, Tribulation, Trial, and, last, Recon- 
ciliation. Mr. Blackman, as we see at once, has a difficult road 
before him. As the son of Russian immigrants in America he 
inherits a revolutionary tradition; the new Russia offers hope 
for the satisfaction of his curiosity concerning an actual revo- 
lution. Throughout the book Mr. Hindus is extremely vague 
about the source of his hero’s American experiences, which 
are always referred to as arising from “‘a prairie country,” very 
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Va) 4 
FACTOR 


IN MARRIAGE 


By DR. HELENA B. WRIGHT 


M.B.B.S. 


Practicing Gynecologist in London 


Over 60,000 Copies Sold 


“6 ANY married couples ... lack 
p the right understanding and en- 
joyment of the sex-act itself. It 
is to help such people that this book is written. The writer 
wants to give such definite and practical information that 
no one after reading it can any longer be ignorant of the 
nature of the sex-act, or fail to know exactly how it should 
be performed.” 
“I have a high opinion of Dr. Helena Wright’s SEX FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE. There is probably no better small manual in 
simple language for married people.” —HAVELOCK ELLIS 
ew “Dr. Wright, from a scientific attitude and a wide got experi- 
ence of such cases, has written a most valuable and a greatly needed book. 
She writes without sentimentality or evasion, of the sex organs and the sex 


act. She explains the difficulties of sex intercourse during the honeymoon 
and after; sven actual and explicit information about the sensations of the 


sex act, the behavior of each partner in mutual stimulation, and of the 
climax, exhilaration and relaxation which should be found in it. She 
describes the variety and the perfection which may be aimed at in the art 








of lovemaking . . . a most valuable and greatly needed - 
—The Journal (England) 
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ormation about the ways in whic 
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aged. It is addressed to those about introduction to Amer Edition 
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frank, simple exposition of the details 
of the technic or facilitating sexual 
harmony. Doctor Wright has written 
with dignity, and authority. 
Her experience as a gynecologist, a 
missionary and a mother finds expres- 
sion im her understanding of vital 
human relationships. . . . ghcful 
physicians will ve mumerous occa- 
sions to recommend this volume to 
those who desire intelligent guidance.” 

—American Medicine. 


BRE "We have no hesitation in saying that the book is by far the frankese 
and yet most refined of any written on the subject the sex factor in 
marriage. —S. OOD EDDY, in The World Tomorrow. 
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different, of course, from the kind of life he has chosen to live 
in Soviet Moscow. As Mr. Blackman arrives in Moscow, the 
great Soviet machine is having engine trouble; things are 
going wrong everywhere: old liberal leaders are deposed by 
Bolsheviks, the GPU is active, and the factory schedules are 
notoriously inefficient. Mr. Blackman consoles himself by fall- 
ing in love with the wife of a Soviet official, and the lady 
reciprocates his melancholy affections. And quite as Mr. 
Hindus warned us in his foreword, the affair in exhaustive 
and insignificant—detail is very, very sad. 

Had Mr. Hindus condensed his book into a series of short 
sketches (I found his description of the Soviet cotton mill 
interesting), had he been less pretentious in giving us the 
full display of Mr. Blackman’s loves, trials, and tribulations, 
we could have had a view of Moscow unobstructed. And best 
of all, he would have avoided writing a heavily worded, un- 
prepossessing novel. Evidently Mr. Blackman went to Moscow 
to discover heaven, and found to his discomfort a Five-Year 
Plan. While I am willing to admit that in 1930 Moscow skies 
may have been gray, I believe that this particular adventure 
should have been called “The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man.” HORACE GREGORY 





Under the Swastika 


DEATH OF A MAN. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 


AY BOYLE'’S new novel develops as far as it can go 
the theme of a short story in “The White Horses of 
Vienna.” In both cases a young Austrian doctor works secretly 
to further the cause of Hitler in the southern mountains, and 
in both cases there is the attempt on the part of Miss Boyle 
to hypnotize the reader into a state of what may be called 
mystical fascism. The icy art for which she is celebrated 
warms up as best it may to a contemporary and a social subject 
matter. So topical is she here, indeed, that many of her pages 
would be unintelligible to one not conversant with the foreign 
news. Hitler is never referred to except at two or three removes ; 
he is “A,” or he is the man with the lock of dark hair falling 
across his forehead, or he is the northern god whose voice 
comes with a miraculous deep sweetness over the radio at 
7 p.m., but he is never called Hitler. So with Dollfuss and the 
Socialist massacre and the fascist putsch; these are funda- 
mental in the narrative without ever emerging fully into the 
glare of direct statement. Always conspicuous for the detach- 
ment of her method, Miss Boyle now flings herself headlong 
into the stream of passing life and produces a “‘significant” 
nov el. 
he result, curiously enough, is a book very much like her 
previous books; for the gods of the North have proved after 
ill to be her kind of material. Miss Boyle's special delight is 
the sort of human being concerning whom it ts relevant to 
write like this: “He looked very clean in his white starched 
blouse with his black hair cleanly clipped in his neck, and the 
nails on his fingers a clear strong ivory white. . . . His spine 
was bent like a finger and he wore a little saddle of black 
silky hair across his skull. Around the seam of his perfectly 
lipless mouth and up the jawbone to the ears, the bristles were 
shaved blue and the rouge on his cheekbones bloomed in great 
dark concave roses, rakish symbols of dissolution worn with 
resignation on either side of the long mournful nose. . . . The 
two ladies [Jewish] smiled humbly, eagerly at him, the deli- 
cate black silk hairs of their moustaches just visible at the 


corners of their mouths. . . . Toni, with his good hat on and 
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his town jacket and one leg swinging in the white wove, 
stocking that ended just below the gold hairs on his sm) 
neat knee. . . .” There always has been and there still is some. 
thing waxy about her people. They are clean, clever map), 
kins, exquisitely carved out of perishable paste and decorate; 
with doll’s hair—hairs, rather, for each little bristle has j;; 
purpose and its place, and each of them is there to intensif; 
our sense that the creature upon whose neck or chin or kn 
it is glued has nothing inside of him worth looking for. The, 
are as empty as Easter eggs, and as incapable of getting up and 
walking off under their own power. There is to be sure ap 
accompanying style which gives the illusion of incessant move. 
ment in Miss Boyle’s world; but one hears it at last as the 
music-box which it is, tinkling expertly and monotonous! 
while the little figures stare. 
Not that Miss Boyle is without interest in emotions and 
convictions, and not that in the present case she fails to labor 
so that we too shall be moved. But the most she has ever been 
able to put into her creatures is a series of spiritual antics— 
little freezings and burnings which depend for their success 
with us not so much upon their rightness as upon her rhetoric 
So here, where the dummy gods and the stuffed brown shirts 
of fascism furnish her so congenial a background. All that she 
can fill her doctor-hero with is a perfumed and airy diatribe 
against human reason. ‘‘Believe me it is not necessary to think, 
only to follow and believe. It is not necessary to reason, only 
to feel the blood moving and to know . . . even while the mind 
is shed as cowardice is shed, disdained like caution, the mind 
cast off and even the reason for it cast aside and the direction 
of the body not lost but weaving magically, like a trumpet call 
unwinding through the flesh, the destination not even ques- 
tioned, residing as it does in every instant, every breath that's 
taken, NOW.” Upon the success of such passages depends 
the success of the book as a whole; and their success, as I have 
said, depends upon the conviction which they carry. The bril- 
liance of the landscape and the ability shown by Miss Boyle in 
the handling of certain plastic details are really irrelevant to 
this central question, my own answer to which is, I suppose, 
already clear enough. MARK VAN DOREN 


Life and Work of Stravinsky 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ' 


STRAVINSKY : Simon and 
Schuster. $3. 
STRAWINSKY. Edited and Designed by Merle Armitage 


G. Schirmer. $5. 
| HERE are facts in Stravinsky's autobiography, but not 


all the pertinent facts; there are penetrating observa. 
tions, but also this statement about Beethoven: “It is in 
the quality of his musical material and not in the nature ot 
his ideas that his true greatness lies.” This statement 1s incor- 
rect. In his use of his medium Beethoven certainly is one ot 
the greatest of artists; but the detail of substance and form in 
the first movement of the Ninth Symphony represents the 
working out of an “idea”—that is, an attitude, a personal 
vision or awareness of life; and it is as the embodiment of 
such ideas—or, in other words, by the way it performs its 
function as art—that Beethoven’s music acquires its unique 
greatness and importance. 

Stravinsky makes the statement about Beethoven because 
he does not want his own music to be judged by its ideas. In 
composing he sets out not to express ideas but merely to es 
tablish order and discipline in a purely sonorous scheme (these 
are his terms). Nevertheless, his music, no less than Bee- 
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s, represents the working out of an idea, of a personal 
att e; only that Stravinsky's attitude is one that leads him, 
a an prose, to state feeling itself with precisely calcu- 

ed emotionlessness, and, in writing music, merely to es- 
‘:blish an order and discipline in purely sonorous schemes. In 
‘her words, the triviality, the sterility, the ugliness of his 


more recent music represent the poverty of his spirit; the 
progression of his works records the process of its impover- 
hment, and he must deny the importance of riches. 

Now the factual record, as I have said, is not complete. 
Stravinsky chronicles the composition of one sonorous scheme 
after another as though each were in line with the others ; and 
it is not until almost the last page of the book that he even 
ree the change in idiom that has alienated the great mass 
whe us listeners ("I women that there was aren ony real 
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» to charges of aniiae occasioned by his treatment of 
perpolesi's music in ‘‘Pulcinella” ; but he has not informed us 
of the factual basis for the accusations—has not told us that 
he, who has “always been sincerely opposed to the rearrange- 

ent by anyone other than the author himself of work al- 
ready created,” had introduced jazz glissandos into Pergolesi. 

These factual omissions are important, for jazz glissandos 
a Pergolesi arouse a suspicion that Stravinsky’s works have 
not arisen entirely from an austere preoccupation with order 
ad discipline in sonorous schemes. And there is in fact a 

ickground for the faye. in idiom and style—which he has 
















as aaiiel with equally studied brilliancy in his ‘Music 
Ho!” This background, according to Lambert, was Diaghilev’s 
tempt to hold the interest of fashionable Paris by creating a 
e for mere vogue with a series of maneuvers in which 
Stravinsky collaborated and for which he even supplied a 
formulation of principle: “‘Toute réaction est vraie.”” Among 
ther things there were ballets in the post-war scrapbook 
taste—with settings, choreography, and music of different 
periods; with music bape itself displayed a mixture of styles 
counterpoint, and orchestration—the 
jazz pred in “Pulcinella,” observes Lambert, being like 
the . of a Negro with a cocktail shaker pasted on 
1) Alma Tadema reproduction. And even Stravinsky’s austere 
neo-classicism was the last of his reactions for reaction’s sake 
the sensationalist’s final sensation. 

Merle Armitage’s book, with its articles by Cocteau, Kom- 
roff, Satie, Vuillermoz, its reproductions of Picasso, Kandinsky, 
Merida, Elise, is part of the background Lambert has described. 

B, H. HAGGIN 

























Mr. Santayana’s Philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANTAYANA. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE WORKS OF GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Irwin Edman. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 







HESE selections, giving a quite complete exposition of 

the structural elements of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, 
will help reveal to the critical student why, not only for psy- 
cological reasons which relate a philosophy to a personality 
but for purely intellectual ones, the work of this master leaves 
one so profoundly dissatisfied. 

A full elucidation of the grounds of dissatisfaction the re- 
viewer cannot undertake, but he can sketch the main head- 
ings which would guide such a statement. Santayana has 
ccepted as the groundwork of his moral vision of the world 
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moving story of 
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Is there really a place for— 


INTELLIGENCE 
IN POLITICS 


By Max Ascoli 


Professor of Political Philosophy, Graduate 
Faculty, New School for Social Research 


Here is the concrete working of democracy in the 
United States described with pitiless realism. The 
author’s problem has been to discover to what extent 
democracy may be compatible with intellectual activi- 
ties; whether the development of modern politics has 
not got entirely out of intelligent control or whether 
an adjustment is stil! possible between intelligence, 
conscious of social responsibility, and political reality. 


This book is of particular interest at a time when 
there is much discussion of the role that intellectuals, 
experts or brain-trusters may play in checking the 
chaos of modern political societies, and because of its 
basic analysis of the place of intelligence in modern 
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traditional notions which he has not sought technically ,, 
validate and which do not square with the facts of experienc: 
as discovered by the modern mind. He says in a most ¢lp, 
quent passage that he has put his hand into the hand oj 
Mother Nature and asked her to tell him a story. Fith:, 
Mother Nature spared his feelings or he fell asleep befo,, 
the story was half told. For how else can we account for thy 
missionary zeal which characterized the first half of his |jf; 
in favor of “happiness” and of an “ultimate good”? Ap, 
what, in the bosom of Mother Nature, is that ideal “harmony 
envisaged for all his protestations to the contrary as static, o{ 
which he speaks so mellifluously ? And who were those Greek 
from whom he says he learned these notions ? 

Nor is the latter phase of his work better grounded. He hx 
claimed that the ‘Realms of Being” have been reared upon 
discoveries arrived at only after criticism was allowed to do 
its worst and the mind was cleansed of all pretended knov\. 
edge. But of course it is not difficult to show that the criticism 
to which he submitted all his beliefs was not radical enough, 
because it never led him to challenge the categories with 
which the inquiry was conducted. For are not the “Realms of 
Being” at which he arrives and the essences on which his pure 
spirituality loves to dwell possible only to a half-hearted natu. 
ralist who never successfully rid himself of the “malicious 
psychology”’ he was taught during his undergraduate years? 

But if this is true, how can we account for the reputation he 
enjoys? Let us first remember that his appeal has chiefly 
been, as he himself is not unwilling to concede (‘‘Soliloquies,” 
pages 255 and 257), to ladies and to idealistic youngsters of 
the well-to-do who are seduced by his dream of the Life of 
Reason because they know so little of life itself. And sec. 
ondly let us not attribute his reputation to. the wrong causes. 
He has written on religion and on art with unusual sanity— 
but in religion that sanity was made possible by his failure 
to grasp the full implications of Spinoza’s distinction between 
the divine and the ceremonial laws. He has written superb 
prose and some excellent sonnets; he has also written keen 
criticism with the suavest malice and the most abrasive irony; 
and he has coined aphorisms which have already become part 
of our common literary heritage. Last year he published a 
novel the unvarnished cynicism of which does not seem to 
have disturbed its hundred thousand readers. In ‘Skepticism 
and Animal Faith” he has shown what absurd conclusions 
one can rigidly draw from bad assumptions. And lastly, in 
“The Life of Reason,” though of course not meaning to, he 
has shown how intolerable life would be if its values did not 
spring from the irrational womb of nature but were generated 
in the sterilized mind of a hedonistic philosopher who, find- 
ing Heraclitus and Nietzsche unintelligible, dreams under the 
shadow of a romantic ikon of Plato of “happiness” and of an 
“ultimate good.” 

These are the contributions which have earned Santayana 
a reputation. Other gifts may give him a place in history. 
Before long the new fascist barbarians may have divided the 
West among themselves. And to the sensitive intellect who 
shall live in that future tragic twilight of a dying epoch 
Santayana may be the new Boethius, offering a lyrical Con- 
solation of Philosophy in the English tongue. 

Mr. Edman has succeeded in the introductory essay in giv- 
ing a very complete if flattering exposition of Santayana’s 
thought. With the selections the reviewer would not quarrel, 
though he would add one or two pieces, particularly the more 
mordant passages from “Egotism in German Philosophy” and 
the defense of himself in “Soliloquies” to which allusion was 
made above. ELISEO VIVAS 
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The Idea of a University 


THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA. By Robert 
Hutchins. Yale University Press. $2. 


pee HUTCHINS, who doesn’t like confusion, 
finds higher learning in America confused. The love of 
money makes maitres d’hétel of professors; a misconception 
of democracy fills our universities with dolts and renders the 
curriculum responsive to public opinion ; alumni bite the hand 
that nourished them intellectually; trustees and regents, ex- 
ercising their legal rights, rule educationally as well as finan- 
ially; and an erroneous notion of progress induces the belief 
that everything is getting better every day in every way. The 
result is gay campus life, good football, courses in radio broad- 
casting, students who are correct about their collars, red-baiting 
and complacency. In that chaos the aims of a unified university, 
the pursuit of significant truth for its own sake, the develop- 
ment of the intellectual virtues, and the preservation of a 

mmon stock of fundamental ideas are lost. A narrow vo- 
itionalism reduces the professions to trades; a narrow spe- 
cialization produces isolation ; a narrow empiricism results in an 
anti-intellectualism which negates the function of a university. 

To end this confusion President Hutchins proposes a sound 
general education in a college which starts at the present junior 
year in high school and ends with the present sophomore year 
in college; and a university consisting of three faculties con- 
erned with the fundamental problems of metaphysics, natu- 
ral science, and social science. Clustered about his university 
would be research and technical institutes with staffs of their 
own, only those research and technical professors who are also 
studying the fundamental problems of the three faculties hold- 
ing university appointments. Techniques and professions 

lacking either unity or intellectual content would be excluded 
from the institutes. In such an institution all students would 
acquire a unified education, and professors and students, work- 
ing together disinterestedly, would “know what truths to pur- 
sue and why.” 

Mr. Hutchins’s dilemma comes when he attempts to give 
values to the mathematical symbols of his formula. Method 
is put to one side in the secure faith that, given the perfect 
content, educational technique can be trusted to devise means 
of introducing it to the mind of man. Time, however, cannot 
be disregarded, and its limitation forces a rigorous selection 
of material. Quite appropriately Mr. Hutchins declares that 
the student is incapable of making his own selection; quite 
inappropriately he assumes that professors who disagree radi- 
cally are equally incapable. Their disagreement may render 
impossible the building of a common stock of ideas, but it is 
basic to genuine intellectual progress. 

The dilemma is resolved by a fundamentally unsound over- 
simplication of our intellectual heritage and the mind of man. 
That the former is confined to what was created out of the rib 
of Aristotle is irrelevant. The point is that it is confined, and 
a small segment of world culture is naively called a unified 
whole. The mind is assumed to be a tabula rasa on which can 
be written not only ideas but intellectual habits which will 
guide all future thinking. The psychology on which that as- 
sumption is based has been disproved experimentally as well 
as by common experience. Each of us knows at least one bril- 
liant mathematician or logician who is a babe in arms when he 
applies his trained intellect to concrete subject matter. Logic 
may be essential to science but logicians are not. 

It is Mr. Hutchins’s faith in university education that leads 
him into error. It makes him believe that the decline of the 
present-day church is caused by the decline of theological 
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For NATION Readers 


“.. that’s where my money goes!” 


PICKING AMERICA’S 
POCKETS 


By David L. Cohn 


This readable and exciting book explains the most 
talked-about and least understood subject in America 
—the tariff and tariff making—to the average man who 
pays the bills. Do you want more employment, more 
exports, lower living costs, more peaceful relations 
abroad? Then read this sensible, often witty, proposal 
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for a new policy on foreign trade. $2.75 
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“... what about the yardstick?” 


ELECTRICITY: 
FOR USE OR FOR PROFIT? 
By Bernhard Ostrolenk 


In simple, comprehensible terms an economist of stand- 
ing brings home to the layman the full social and eco- 
nomic significance of the private utilities rate policies. 
Every one concerned with raising the standards and 
lowering the costs of living will find in this book pow- 
erful arguments and sound ideas for a new national 
policy in regard to utility regulation. $2.00 


Facing the FACTS about JOBS 


PROSPERITY THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT 


By Kent Ellsworth Keller 


Representative, 25th Congressional Dist., Ill, 


Our democracy can and must accept the responsibility 
of providing a job for every man and woman who 
wants to work! That is the challenging theme of Rep- 
resentative Keller’s important book in which he sets 
forth a program of reorganization in which the assur- 
ance of employment plays a key part. $2.50 


“Excellent primer of economic sanity” 
—HAROLD LOEB 


THIS WAY OUT 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild 


Pres., People’s League for Economic Security 


Find here, frankly faced, the REAL issues behind the 
present campaign. See why and how an AMERICAN 
economy can and must become a truly collective econ- 
omy. Here, clearly stated, are the ideas about genuine 
economic reform which you have sought but never 
phrased. “Admirably adapted for adult education 
groups.”—Saturday Review. Illustrated. $1.00 
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FROM HEGEL 
TO MARX 


Studies in the Intellectual History 
of Karl Marx 


By Sidney Hook 


“Interesting and impressive... far and 
away the best account of an obscure and 
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important subject at present available in 
english.” 

—Economist 
‘Most comprehensive study of the intellectual 
environment of the young Marx... ofte. 


illuminating, always stimulating.” 
—London Daily Worker 


“Prof. Hook has already won for himself a 
notable place as one of the three or four out- 
standing Marxist authorities of the time. 
This volume will add much to an already 
distinguished reputation.” 

—H. J. Laski, The Nation 


.- an arid, dreary waste, scholastic 


pedantry.” 
—H.,. Simpson, The New Republic 
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schools and that a sound general education may change the 
character of our civilization. And it makes him forget thy 
four Or even six years on a university campus are introductory 
not terminal in learning. All that an educator should hope iy 
accomplish in the college and university years is to make his 
students conscious of their ignorance and still profoundly an¢ a 
irreverently curious. And that cannot be done by a worship a 
of history, no matter how great that history may be. The pas 
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has relatively little to teach the present. Rather it is through the I 7 ; 
present that we learn of the past. DONALD SLESINGER Ss | 
thin 
e surd 
Shorter Notices wor 
CALLING WESTERN UNION. By Genevieve Taggard 
Harper and Brothers. $2. SEV 
Consistently pure poets are the products of careful censor. “i | 
ship. This is not a book of pure poems but the unexpurgated | 
utterances of a prophetic poet. Here, for example, are: a con. BY; 
fused cry of disgust (Night Letter to Walt Whitman), ; * 
flower-disdaining sneer (Not for Philosophy), a wishful - 
vision (At Last the Women Are Moving), a celebration of " 
poetic power (Definition of Song), slack, rambling prophecy pr 
(On Planting a Small Lilac), irony and pity in grand poetry * ; 
(Try Tropic), a good cry (A Middle-aged, Middle-class nat 
Woman), an incoherent cry (Adding Up America), some vim 
philosophy (Eye of the Beholder), sharp and kindly wit a : 


(Community), and a mellow song rung out on one of the ls 
oldest bells of poetry (Everyday Alchemy). It is the bit of ; 


prose in the Note to Book III, however, which is to my mind a 
perhaps the best poem and the best prophecy in the volume, ie 
for it suggests that Marx, who was certainly a prophet, was shat 
no poet, because if he were he would have said his say as ae 
simply as this. IRVING FINEMAN we 
of A 

THE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Volume XI and XVII. && he s 
Columbia University Press. Eighteen Volumes. $105. he ct 


In sight of harbor, the Columbia Milton has struck a ade 
rock. Nothing hinted trouble and Peter Ramus himself #% whic 
is not uninteresting. He had been dead exactly a hundred 

years when Milton printed the epitome of his system now 9% DEF 
Englished in Volume XI of the Columbia Milton. The book, j 
its editor observes, “has never before been translated,” but it ( 
is a long time since I have seen a translation of a Latin book HH The. 
so ill made. The translator had undoubtedly a hard task. opus 
“The words of Milton,” he says, “cannot always easily be HH io s 
rendered into the English of the present.” For parts of his BM ever 
vocabulary, accordingly, he has resorted to the sixteenth and Hi jo, , 
seventeenth centuries; fishing out such pearls of diction 25 HM cess, 


” a] se ee 


“consentany,” ‘“‘dissentany,” “‘consectary,” “proegumenic.” aden 
All this I could have tolerated, though hardly, if his trans- HH joo} 
lation had been even moderately accurate. But it is not. HH .o14 
The following, from the Preface, must suffice as a specimen: HJ yy, 


“Hence Pole comments correctly on Plato’s ‘Gorgias’” (pages 7.1] 
13, 2). Who, I asked myself, is Pole? Can he be the great HM |... 
cardinal? But what Milton’s Latin has is: “Plato’s Polus @ .,.., 
rightly remarks, in the ‘Gorgias’.” I did not know who Pole enjo 
was. Mr. Gilbert does not know who Polus is; and he does mail 
not know, either in this sentence or at pages 49,6,the meaning grad 
of the Latin word apud. The number of very common Latin @ 
words of which he does not know the meaning is, I may Hj)... 
notice in passing, surprising: For example, he renders both @ ¢ 
quamquam and quamvis by “since” (pages 29, 25; p. 51,19); HE the, 
quoniam by “although” (pages 71, 4), tantummodo by “com Hy... 
monly” (pages 33, 18), quid quod by “because” (pages 5’, 
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15), voluntas by ‘‘pleasure’”’ (pages 147, 25). By the text of 
\filton’s Latin which he offers, Mr. Gilbert must be accounted 
S no better as an editor than as a translator. On page 4 per pen- 
denda appears, absurdly, for perpendenda (and Mr. Gilbert's 
translation suggests that he sees nothing the matter with per 
| pendenda). Ramus was accused on one occasion of inviting 
his pupils to discuss passages of St. Augustine which were 
dangerous” (/ubricos locos). They were dangerous to faith. 
But Mr. Gilbert, misunderstanding the word /zbricos, speaks 
) of Ramus as “‘setting forth to his hearers obscene passages of 
St. Augustine” (page 505). What between not stopping to 
think and thinking too curiously, Mr. Gilbert is almost ab- 
surdly unlucky. This is indeed an unlucky volume, quite un- 
worthy, I feel, of its noble companions. 





H. W. GARROD 


SEVEN RED SUNDAYS. By Ramén J. Sender. Translated 
from the Spanish by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. Liveright 
Publishing Corporation. $2.50. 

"My book sometimes appears confused and loosely wrought,” 

admits Sender in his preface; but “if the reader is of those 

who can see and grasp he will admit that my method is logi- 
al, because chaos has its own logic.”” Perhaps. But aestheti- 
cally as well as logically it would seem that social chaos should 
be simulated rather than reproduced. Sender, however, chooses 
to tell his story of a general strike in Madrid in the person of 
five protagonists, first one and then another, alternately, with 
no transition, no explanation of who is writing what, or 
when, or why. He also includes a chapter written by the 

moon—the bourgeoise Lady Moon, no less—who acts as a 

ort of floodlight for the police who fight the strike by night. 

As a result he so muddies the realities of anarcho-syndicalism 

that even after 439 pages one is still without a decent under- 

sanding of the issues here in question. Nevertheless, in the 
weitdly emotional, intuitive story of the journalist Samar and 
of Amparo, the daughter of the colonel opposing the strikers, 
he so clarifies the character of the Spanish revolutionary that 
he compensates, in part, for his book’s confusions, and achieves 

2 degree of that “human truth of the most generous kind” at 

which he avowedly aims. LEIGH WHITE 


DEFENDER OF DEMOCRACY : MASARYK OF CZECHO.- 
SLOVAKIA. By Emil Ludwig. Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $3. 

There can be no doubt: this is not Emil Ludwig’s magnum 

opus. All his biographical works from Goethe and Napoleon 

to Schliemann and Hindenburg were more impressive, and 
even his conversations with Mussolini gave perhaps more food 
for thought. Why are we now somewhat disappointed? The 
reason may be found in the fact that Masaryk himself is an 
admirable writer whose memoirs belong to the outstanding 
books on contemporary history; and, moreover, Karel Capek 
told the story of the former President’s life only a year ago. 
Nevertheless, Ludwig’s work is worth reading. Not only 
will students of foreign affairs appreciate the lucidity and 
keenness of Masaryk’s remarks in these discussions with one of 
the world’s foremost journalists, but also young people should 
njoy the book as an easy introduction to the life of a re- 
markable man. This is really excellent reading for under- 
graduates (but not merely for them!) who want to know some- 
thing about the one great representative of the democratic 
ideal on the European continent. With the exception of the 
first chapter, the whole book is based on conversations held at 
the castle of Lany. Masaryk himself revised—and expanded— 
the text. FELIX HIRSCH 








* Our best reviewed book in 
over 80 years of publishing . . . 


The FLOWERING 
of NEW ENGLAND 


by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


“Not only the best history of American literature but 
oné of the best literary histories in any language.”—Carl 
Van Doren, N. Y. Tribune. 

“Not only the most important book this eminent man 
has ever produced, but the most absorbing volume in 
this field I have ever read.”—Herschel Brickell. 

“A work of art. Its foundations are fact: but its 
structure is imaginative and its design the design of a 
historical novel rather than a chronicle or an analysis. 
This is not only a legitimate way of writing history, it is 
probably the best way in which this history of a culture 
could have been written. This is a book for a wide audi- 
ence; an excellent example of what, well done, is the best 
of reading, and what has been too lacking in our litera- 
ture."—Henry Seidel Canby, Sat. Review of Literature. 
7 A National Best Seller—but far more than that— 


one of the great books of our generation; a book no 
intelligent reader will want to miss! $4.00 


SOUTHERN GATES 


of ARABIA 


by FREY A STARK 
Author of “Valleys of the Assassins,” etc. 
“Absorbing—challenges comparison with the best clas- 


sics."—N, Y. Tribune. 
Illustrated with 120 photographs, $3.75 


GAILY THE 


TROUBADOUR 


by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Author of “Death and General Putnam,” etc. 
Mr. Guiterman at his best—“‘One of those rare poets who 
have always been popular. He loves the things we love, 
the hills and forests, animals, children, people of many 
sorts, this country and its heritage and divinity wherever 
he finds it."—The Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.00 


THE FLIGHT of BIG HORSE 
by Sven Hedin (Illustrated, $3.75) 
THE QUIET LODCER of IRVING PLACE 
(Portrait of O. Henry) 
by William Wash Williams 
THE STORY of SAN MICHELE 
(New Illustrated Edition) 
by Axel Munthe ($5) 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
by Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt 


FAREWELL ROMANCE 
by Gilbert Frankau 


($2.50) 


(Illustrated, $3) 


($2.75) 
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SPAIN SPEAKS?! 


MASS MEETING 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Eighth Avenue and 49th-50th Streets 
to hear 
Three Representatives of 





BORDAY Spanish Democracy 
EVENING Direct from Spain 
OCTOBER HON. MARCELINO 
26, 1936 DOMINGO 
8 P.M. Former Minister of Education and 


President, Left Republican Party 


S ISABELLA 
Box Seats and DE PALENCIA 


Orchestra, $1 Writer and former Spanish Delegate 
to the League of Nations 


& 
sii is THE REV. FATHER 
Sections, 40c LUIS SARASOLA 
Catholic Priest and Scholar 
. Co-Chairmen: 
General 


Bishop Robert L. Paddock 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 


Admission, 25c 








Sponsored by 
Joint North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy 
Tickets obtainable at: Gray's Theatre Ticket Agency, 1482 Broad- 
way; Columbia Book Store, 2960 Broadway; Putnam Book Store, 
Inc., 2 W. 44th St.; Workers’ Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St.; Rand 
School, 7 E. 15th St. 

















N o censors have distorted 
the facts in this outspoken book 


Spain In Revolt 


by Harry Gannes and Theodore Repard 


“Bound to result in a better understanding of the 
issues at stake, and to clear up some, at least, of 
the misapprehensions resulting from the exceed- 
ingly untrustworthy and misleading news dis- 
patches published in both English and American 
newspapers.” —J/erschel Brickell, N.Y. Post. $2.00 


PCS ALFRED-A- KNOPF 4638S KR 
A Book You Should Read 


he GLANDS OF LIFE 


By HERMAN H. RUBIN, M.D. 























How the Ductless Glands regulate our Mental, Physical and 
Sexual Health, Personality and Behavior. The vital role they 
play in our daily life and their contribution to successful living. 

Vitality, Sexual Virility, Senility, Rejuvenation and many 
other important subjects are presented in clear, direct, non- 
technical language. 


Packed with authoritative information, yet as readable as 
a novel, 
Price $1.50 Postage 15¢ extra 
B,. B. BELLAIRE, PUBLISHER 
420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. Department N 
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With Hamlet Left Out? 


Fe some reason or other Guthrie McClintic’s produc. 
tion of “Hamlet” (Empire Theater) is set in the middl. 
of the seventeenth century. Unimportant as the fact may x 
first sight seem, it is a symbol of all that is unsatisfactory and 

bitterly disappointing in the long-awaited interpretation 0; 
John Gielgud. “Hamlet” is a Gothic play, not a courtly one 
Remove from its atmosphere all sense of the importance of the 
unseen world, of things “undreamed of in your philosophy,” 
and you reduce it to the level of sentimental melodrama. Ye 
the manners and the costumes of the period here chosen are 
the very essence of complacent worldliness, and every effort 
seems to have been made to fit “Hamlet” to them. Not only 
Mr. Gielgud’s performance but every detail of the production 
is calculated to minimize the atmosphere of wonder which 
must surround the play if it is to mean anything at all. Per. 
haps the intention was to produce a “Hamlet” which sug. 
gests no mystery and arouses no _ .e, but it is difficult to un. 
derstand why anyone who saw no more in the play than Mr 
McClintic seems to have seen should want to produce it at all 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gielgud, who comes to us with the 
applause of all England ringing in his ears, appears to have 
no conception of his part subtler than the director's concep- 
tion of the play as a whole. He has a mellifluous voice and a 
graceful, almost femininely graceful, manner; but he will be 
chiefly remembered, I think, as the only actor who ever under- 
took to play Hamlet “like Niobe all tears,” as not so much the 
“melancholy Dane” as the “‘weepy” one. He is harassed, all 
but hysterical, and, I suppose I may grant, “‘appealing.” But 
that is not all or even the most important part of Hamlet, not 
the part which has enabled him to capture the imagination as 
no other character of fiction ever has. Hamlet is, above all else, 
a thinker and an ironist. He never ceases to consider things 
curiously, and he dominates every scene by the force of his 
personality. That is, perhaps, one of the sources of his weak- 
ness, one of the reasons why he can never quite escape the 
tendency to play when he has resolved to act. But it is also 
his strength, the reason why he is succeeding at one thing 
while he is failing at another, the reason why he is perhaps 
the first, as he is certainly the greatest, representative in ail 
literature of the man whom we respect and admire and love 
not for what he does but for what he is. Yet of all this Mr 
Gielgud seems not to have conceived the slightest suspicion. 
Hamlet's intellect and Hamlet's irony are hardly suggested 
He has not even the antic disposition, for he is merely a de- 
jected young man who finally works himself up to a hysterical 
blood-letting. 

All this would not be quite so distressing as it is 1 
Shakespeare's play did not so implacably refuse to submit to 
any such cavalier treatment. The situatieas and the speeches 
out of which neither-Mr. Gielgud nor Mr. McClintic make 
sense do, nevertheless, continually obstruct the play they are 
trying to produce, and since they have not even had the cour- 
age to throw away what they cannot use, long passages o! 
superb poetry remain to get in their way. The famous soliloquy 
has so little relation to the character Mr. Gielgud is portray: 
ing that he can only treat it as a set piece which tradition un- 
fortunately compels him to interrupt his part to speak, and cer- 
tain other of the characters are even more visibly embarrassed 
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by passages which appear as tiresome excrescences upon mean- 
ing less parts. Certainly Arthur Byron is, or is made to be, the 
worst Polonius ever seen on any stage because, though the 
lines finally compel him to recognize that he is playing a comic 
part, the play is half over before an uninstructed spectator 
would suppose that Polonius had any character at all. He 
speaks his first speech, supposed to give the key to his char- 
icter, as though he were ashamed to be compelled to get off 
such a rigmarole ; he mutters under his breath one of the funni- 
est harangues in literature—'‘Brevity is the soul of wit,”’ and 
so on; and unfortunately all this is typical of the way in which 
nearly every member of the cast is led to treat some of the best 
lines ever given a player as though they were an imposition 
upon an actor’s patience. Honorable exceptions are Barry 
Kelley, an excellent first grave-digger, and Judith Anderson, 
a superbly sultry queen, but neither can, unfortunately, ma- 
tcrially altet the unfortunate effect of the whole. 

Perhaps the production is, in the most superficial sense of 
the term, “‘theatrically effective.” It does, that is to say, move 
briskly except when some great or subtle passage gets in the 
way Of briskness, but anyone who knew the play only from 
this performance might well wonder why it had fascinated 
men’s minds for three hundred years. Doubtless the mystery, 
or rather the complexity, of both the play and the central 
haracter can be interpreted in various ways, but neither can 
be treated as though there were no mystery or no complexity 
there. If what we have is not ‘‘Hamlet’’ with. Hamlet left out, 
it is at least ‘Hamlet’ with three-fourths of him missing. In 
my time I have seen various mediocre productions of the 
drama ; I have never before seen one which so nearly succeeded 
in making it seem a shallow play. 

JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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a Seat Reduction Unparalleled on B’way 


One choice Orchestra seat for 
JOHN HOWARD LAWSON’S 


“MARCHING SONG” . $1.50 


One Choice Orchestra seat for 2nd production $1.50 


Box Office Value $3.00 
BOTH SEATS FOR $2.00 


plus small meee service charge to cover 
mailing .. _ +15 
Total Cost of Subscription $2.15<—— 
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THEATRES 
THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT 


a new play by Robert E. Sherwood with 


ALFRED LUNT 
LYNN FONTANNE 


THEA., 44 St. W. of Bway. 300 seate $1 
Mats.: Thurs. & Sat. 2:45. Eves. 8:45 











SHUBER 


AND STARS REMAIN 


A comedy by Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein 
7 *% The Guild starts its ; 
oar ats 2 teen ee vith CLIFTON WEBB 
od HELEN GAHAGAN 


of its very best foot.” 
GUILD THEATRE, 52d 8t., W. of B’way. Eves. 8.40 





—Burns Mantie News 
Matinees THURSDAY and SAT., 2.40 














DELOS CHAPPELL presents 
DAUGHTERS of ATREUS 
by ROBERT TURNEY 

with ELEONORA MENDELSSOHN 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA ® JOANNA ROOS 


. THE 44th STREET THEATRE =" 820, ast 











LECTURE 
FIRST N.Y. APPEARANCE 


of the Famous German Playwright in Exile 


ERNST TOLLER 


SPEAKING ON 


‘‘HITLER—The Promise and the Reality”’ 


FRIDAY EVE., OCT. 30—MECCA TEMPLE, Sith ST. (Bet. 6th & Tih Aves.) 
WALDO FRANK, Chairman 
Tickets: $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, 83c., 55¢, and 35c. on sale at Box Office——American 
League Against War and Fascism, . 268—Ath Ave. and 45 E. 17th &t., N.¥.U. and 
Sookshops. 


gues Auspices: Henri Sackneee Memorial Committee 
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MUSIC 


MUSIC LOVERS 


Sale! .. the world’s finest recorded music. 50. 
and 75c. per record. Regular price $1.50 and $2.00. 
The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, of BACH, 
WAGNER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, ae 
ete. Mall Orders sent anywhere. Complete Catal 
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No wonder that year after year this combination outsells nearly all 
others! Aside from the obvious saving of 27%, consider the reputa- 
tion of both magazines: America’s most popular progressive weekly 
and its most distinguished monthly. 


As a reader of The Nation you know you would not suffer the 
inconvenience of being without it. The Nation discloses the facts 
behind the news and interprets them from the progressive point of 
view. It scrutinizes every public development to show you why it 
is a stride forward or a step backward. It helps you understand thor- 
oughly the headlines of today and prepares you for those of tomorrow. 


Scheduled for winter publication is a series of the utmost im- 
portance on the leading personalities who shape American opinion 
through the new forms of mass persuasion ... the radio com- 
mentators, the daily columnists, the Washington correspondents, news- 
paper publishers and others. A group of highly informative articles 
on the Soviet Union by Sidney Webb, Henry Shapiro, and Louis 
Fischer will appear soon, also. 


Harper's Magazine, the perfect 
monthly complement to The Nation, not 








only offers its readers factual information 
and critical interpretation of our head- 
long modern times, it also frequently pre- 
dicts events before they happen. Nine 
times this year, in as many months, Har- 
pers actually predicted important hap- 
penings which were later front page 
news stories! 


An absorbing article by Aldous Hux- 
ley on “Propaganda” heads an exciting 
list of features scheduled for early pub- 
lication in Harpers which includes 
“Money and Banking in Russia’ by 
Richard Hellman, “Why Things Grow 
Old" by Roy Helton, ‘Machines and In- 
dividuals” by Peter Van Dresser, and 
“The Nature of Telepathy” by Ernest 
Hunter Wright. 


OTHER LOW-PRICED 
COMBINATIONS 
The Nation with 
Atlantic Monthly $7.50 
Common Sense 7.25 
Current History 6.50 
Manchester 
Guardian 7.75 
(English Weekly) 
New Republic 
Readers Digest 
Scribners 








Subscriptions to this popular combination, as well as those com- 
binations listed in the box, may be new or renewal and may be mailed 
to different addresses. Payment may be postponed thirty days. But to 
make certain you do not overlook these bargains, order at once on the 


form below! 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Send me one year of the magazines listed below. [) I inclose my 


check for $ 


MAGAZINES 


OR (J I will pay in 30 days. 
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The Broken Bowl 


"Tose who saw ‘“Craig’s Wife” as a play are certain to 
remember the exciting moment when Craig asserted his 
independence of the terrible woman who presided over his 
house by dashing a china something-or-other to the floor and 
shattering it into as many pieces as the gesture did his mar. 
riage. Now the play has become a film (Columbia), and the 
difference between the two can best be measured by a descrip. 
tion of what happened at the Music Hall the other night when 
John Boles dropped the ornament. Six thousand people 
laughed. I do not remember any laughter at the play, and in 
fact I am sure that that audience held its breath; for every. 
thing so far had tended to produce in the spectator a convic- 
tion that Mrs. Craig was genuinely terrible, and one literally 
could not tell what might follow the iconoclasm. The trouble 
is perhaps John Boles, who is too much the handsome dummy 
for us to care whether he asserts himself or not. But more likely 
it is Rosalind Russell, who as Craig's wife does a very attrac- 
tive piece of acting in the wrong key. She permits us almost 
to love and pity her; nice emotions, but destructive of the main 
point, which should be that she deserves everything she gets. 

Ruth Chatterton meets a similar challenge with greater wis- 
dom in ‘‘Dodsworth” (United Artists), where to be sure she 
is excellently supported by Walter Huston in the title role 
and where the demand is not so clear for a woman with whom 
we shall be unable to sympathize. Mrs. Dodsworth does, how- 
ever, grow less and less lovely as the film unwinds; and her 
willingness in the last scene to look wholly shifty and de- 
feated has much to do with the fact that “Dodsworth” is in 
general a success. Both films are worth seeing if only as evi- 
dences that plays can after all be translated to the screen— 
provided the translators remember that a great deal of care 
needs to be exercised Jest the momentum of the original leak 
out through the immense spaces between the stars. 

“Nine Days a Queen” (Gaumont-British) has for its sub- 
ject matter the six years of English history between the death 
of Henry VIII and the accession of Mary, and has for its 
heroine Lady Jane Grey, who for nine days was queen after 
the death of her cousin, Edward VI. The story then is of how 
two children, Edward and Jane, are played with against their 
innocent wills by the wolves at court-—Warwick, Seymour, and 
Somerset—and of how the pale face of Mary looks in at last 
and puts an end to all this. If the accuracy of the film is not a 
fault—lending perhaps a little coldness to what in more reck- 
less hands could easily have grown overheated—then it has no 
fault. It is serious and convincing, and intelligently respect- 
ful of its material; one of the best historical films, indeed, 
among the many now to be seen; and without question superior 
to “Mary of Scotland.” 

‘Millions of Us,” the American iabor film which started at 
the Filmarte, has moved to the Cameo and seems there to be 
entirely at home judging by the applause which greets it 
nightly. The Filmarte should have hung on to it in spite of the 
hisses, for it is not only good as a labor document, it is good as 
a film, and points the way to still better ones of its kind. 

“The Human Adventure” (Plaza Theater) takes a flying 
trip over the chief excavations of the Oriental Institute be- 
tween Egypt and Persia, and can be heartily recommended. 

MARK VAN DOREN 
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October 24, 1936 


Letters to the Editors 


Dorothy Thompson and Taxes 


Dear Sirs: Your editorial in the Septem- 
ber 12 Nation was altogether too generous 
to Dorothy Thompson. Her whole exposi- 
tion was based on ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act imposing the 
undistributed-profits tax. 

Her problem is this: a corporation has 
made $500,000 profit. Out of this it has 
to pay $10,000 state tax—obviously no 
concern of the federal government—and 
the federal income tax of $73,000. The 
latter is, Of course, the old federal cor- 
poration-income tax, which has been in 
force for many years and is not the one 
which Mr. Landon considered ‘‘cock- 
eyed.” The amount of the profits remain- 
ing is therefore $416,500. Out of this the 
corporation desires to repay $135,000 to 
a bank and to set up $175,000 as work- 
ing capital. Now Miss Thompson claims 
that if the corporation were to repay the 
$135,000 and retain the $175,000 as 
working capital it would subject itself to 
an undistributed-profits tax in the sum 

of $94,500. Apparently you concede that 

laim. As a matter of fact, however, and 
ander the official Treasury regulations, 
nothing of the kind will take place. The 
corporation may make the indicated dis- 
position of its profits and may retain 
$106,500 as additional reserves, without 
resorting to trickery or going contrary to 
the letter or the spirit of the law. 

All the corporation has to do is to de- 
clare the entire $416,500 as a dividend, 
payable, however, not in cash but in the 
corporation’s stock. The only restriction 
is that the stockholders must receive a 
stock dividend in a class of stock different 
from that which they hold. In other 
words, preferred stockholders must get 
a common-stock dividend and common 
stockholders a preferred-stock dividend. 
The corporation therefore issues new 
stock in the amount of $416,500, retains 
the $416,500 in cash, pays the bank, in- 
creases its working capital, and increases 
its reserve. No undivided-profits tax be- 
comes due. None is paid. 

Sometimes, however, such an increase 
of the outstanding capital stock by the 
payment of a stock dividend is undesir- 
ible. In such a case the corporation may 
pay the $416,500 in the form of a bond 
dividend. It issues debenture bonds at 
whatever rate of interest it may deem fit, 
with interest and principal repayable ex- 
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clusively out of future profits, and not 
repayable if no future profits are earned. 
As these bonds are not a burden on any 
of the assets of the corporation, they do 
not interfere with its credit standing. If 
one wants to be particularly careful, one 
may even expressly state in the bonds 
that the bond-holders, in their claims, 
shall come after all other creditors of 
the corporation. 

Each of these two variants is extremely 
simple and, as I say, absolutely legal and 
proper. ALBERT HIRST 
New York, September 15 


Dear Sirs: The Reply to Dorothy 
Thompson in your issue of September 12 
has just been brought to my attention. 
Since my firm is the one to which she 
refers, I trust you will permit me to ex- 
plain our situation further. 

You are right in your correction of the 
tax. An error in transcription made a 
difference of about $7,000. 

First as to the size of the business: 
Earnings of the size we are enjoying ( ?) 
this year come at the most in only two 
or three years out of ten. There are other 
years in which the losses are equally 
great, particularly if we try to keep our 
men employed. As a matter of record, we 
have not been able over the full period 
of the business cycle to distribute earn- 
ings of over 5 per cent on net worth, and 
this would not warrant a capitalization 
of one-fifth of that suggested. 

The company chooses to pay its debts 
and to return to full employment. There 
seems to be some question in your mind 
as to whether we should make this choice. 
Such doubt can only be due to inex- 
perience in business and a consequent 
lack of comprehension of the simple ele- 
ments of the situation. 

Debts must be paid this year and next 
when earnings are available. An industry 
of our type cannot budget on a yearly 
basis. For one period of the business 
cycle it receives more than it pays out. 
For another period—and it has been a 
long one—it must pay out more than it 
receives. It cannot exist unless it repays 
its borrowings and lays in a new reserve, 
nor is there any other time to do this 
than now. 

It is only ignorance of business prin- 
ciples that suggests new capitalization 
for making good these recurring losses, 
whether the new capital is to come from 
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present stockholders or from the security 
markets. Do you really suggest that we 
capitalize these recurring losses and at- 
tempt to pay dividends on the pyramided 
structure? Of course we might capitalize 
these losses—just this once—on the 
theory that “it ain't goin’ to rain no 
more.” Many august voices sang this song 
in 1929. We didn’t believe them then, 
and our employees are glad we didn’t. 

Finally there is this question of “a new 
investment of $175,000,” which is your 
term for describing our addition to work- 
ing capital. This is by no means ‘‘new 
investment.”” It is repairing a depletion 
which must be repaired before we can 
return to full employment. When one 
goes from, say, 25 per cent capacity to 
100 per cent capacity, it is a prerequisite 
to such expansion that we carry corre- 
spondingly more raw materials, more 
work-in-process—with its accumulated 
costs in labor, overhead, and material— 
more finished goods unshipped, and more 
goods shipped and in the customers’ 
hands but unpaid for. These expend- 
itures must be made months before the 
increased returns come in. To get thus 
up to full employment cost us $175,000. 
Do you really believe that stockholders 
should be penalized for providing this 
new employment ? 

ASTONISHED MANUFACTURER 

Vermont, September 23 


{ Astonished Manufacturer dodges the 
issue of the desirability of collecting 
taxes on what is indubitably income for 
the stockholders. Is there any sound 
“business” reason, apart from the de- 
sirability of avoiding taxation, why the 
additional working « pital should not 
come from additional capitalization, 
whether by a stock dividend or other- 
wise? Does the aggrieved manufacturer 
mean to suggest that he does not expect 
to get a return on the $175,000 of stock- 
holders’ money reinvested in the com- 
pany ?—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


An Apology 

{Under date of August 8 The Nation 
published a review of ‘Practical Aspects 
oi Psychoanalysis” by Dr. Lawrence S. 
Kubie. Thereafter Dr. Kubie addressed 
to us in connection with this review a 
letter which was not intended for pub- 
lication but which, by an inadvertence, 
was published without permission and 
in deleted form in our issue of September 
12. The Nation regrets this inadvertence. 
The incident was particularly regrettable, 
since it concerned a review which has 
been the subject of sharp criticism.— 
EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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LOUIS FISCHER, The Nation's Mos- 
cow correspondent, has been in Spain 
for six weeks. He will contribute other 
first-hand reports of the progress of the 
civil war. 


CARL RANDAU is a reporter on the 
World-Telegram and president of the 
New York Newspaper Guild. 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, now Assistant 
Attorney General, awoke to find him- 
self famous when as chief counsel for the 
Department of Internal Revenue he con- 
ducted the government'’s investigation in 
the Andrew Mellon tax-evasion case. 


JAMES T. FARRELL has just published 
a new novel, “A World I Never Made.” 


WALLACE STEVENS, winner of The 
Nation’s poetry contest for 1936, is 
mentioned in an editorial paragraph on 
p- 463. 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP has published 
two volumes of verse, “Now With His 
Love” and ‘Minute Particulars’ and a 
novel, “Many Thousands Gone.” 


CARL VAN DOREN, one time literary 
editor of The Nation and author of many 
books of criticism and biography, has 
just published his autobiography, ‘Three 
Worlds,” in part a survey of the liter- 
ary lights of the twenties by one of them. 


MARIANNE MOORE is a _ distin- 
guished American poet whose “'Col- 
lected Poems’ were published last year 
with a preface by T. S. Eliot. 


EDA LOU WALTON, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Washington Square 
College, New York Univer. y, is pre- 
paring a book on modern American 
poetry in its relation to social problems. 


HARRY THORNTON MOORE is 
book editor of the new magazine Mid- 
west. He is writing a book on Lawrence. 


DONALD SLESINGER is peculiarly 
fitted to review Dr. Hutchins’s book, 
having served at one time as assistant 
dean of the Social Science faculty at the 
University of Chicago. 
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“Communism is on its way! 
says Earl Browder 


| be the November issue of The FORUM 

eminent sociologist argues with the hea 
of the Communist Party of America in 
lively debate on a question that is impo 
tant to all of us—“Is America Destined { 
Communism?” 

If you do not already know the most e 
citing periodical now published, you a 
invited to accept an introductory six month 
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